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Notes at Random 


Arnold Bennett—The Sad State of Criticism—Rupert Brooke Memorial— 
Three Stories of Struggle—Katharine Tynan 


The placards of nearly every newspaper in London 
announced, that day in March, that Arnold Bennett 
was dead. It was as it should be. But the sight of 
them brought inevitably to my mind a sentence of his 
own, written in the days when he was a critic: “ With 
its incomparable finger on the public pulse the Daily 
Mail, on the day when it announced Swinburne’s 
death, devoted one of its 
placards to the performances 
of a lady and a dog on a wrecked 
liner, and another to the antics 
of a lunatic with a revolver. 
The Daily Mail knew what it 
was about.’’ So too did the 
papers of 1931, and in the con- 
trast was an irony which the 
dead man would have been the 
first to appreciate. 

Arnold Bennett was a very 
great writer; in “The Old 
Wives’ Tale’ he gave a classic 
to English literature; by his 
subjection to French influence 
he kept alive valuable qualities 
in the form of English fiction ; 
in his earlier years he had been 
a penetrating critic. Yet it was 
not for these things that he was 
posthumously placarded. He 
was not “news’’ because he 
was a superb novelist, or even 
because he had become a social 
figure. It was simply that the newspapers were paying 
their last tribute to a newspaper man. 


Portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 


The Newspaper Critic 

The journalistic elegies observed faithfully the 
Roman’s warning. Everything that was spoken was 
good. Much was written by his friends and it was 
well that those of us who were unacquainted personally 
with Arnold Bennett should learn of his helpfulness to 
young authors, of his industry, of his vitality, of his 
sociability, as well as being reminded of his undoubted 
greatness as a literary artist. But in none of the 
tributes did I find recorded the fact that the Bennett 
whose death made English letters the poorer had died 


many years ago. Such an admission would -indeed 
have been impossible when it was the later Bennett, 
the newspaper critic, who had been accorded the honour 
of the placard. 

That Bennett I tried to forget and even to excuse. 
Those newspaper criticisms must have been the out- 
come of the same attitude which made it possible for 
him to put his name to 
other journalistic potboiling. 
H. L. Mencken has summed 
that up: “The public, with 
its mob yearning to be 
instructed ... demands cer- 
tainties; it must be told 
definitely and a bit raucously 
that this is true and that is 
false. But there are no cer- 
tainties. Ergo, one notion is as 
good as another, and if it happens 
to be utter flubdub, so much 
the better—for it is precisely the 
flubdub that penetrates the 
popular skull with the greatest 
facility... . Thus... Bennett 
apparently arrives at his sooth- 
saying. That he actually 
believes in his own theorising 
is inconceivable. He is far too 
intelligent a man to hold that 
any truths within the compre- 
hension of the popular audience 
are sound enough to be worth 
preaching, or that it would do any good to preach them 
if they were. No doubt he is considerably amused in 
petto by the gravity with which his bedizened platitudes 
have been received.” 

That was written ten years ago, before Arnold Bennett 
allowed himself to become a regular journalistic oracle, 
but, with very little alteration, it might be used to 
describe exactly that last phase when he told the 
public “definitely and a bit raucously’’ what books 
were good and what bad. And surely one may do him 
the honour of believing, with the American critic, that 
he was far too intelligent a man to be taken in by his 
own pontifications. He carried his scepticism to its 
utmost limits, that was all. 


Arnold Bennett. 
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Arnold Bennett, the Artist 


The Bennett whom we mourn is the genius who 
created for us in words an unforgettable picture of a 
class and an epoch, whose vision of life was so intense 
that he could see beneath the surface of the drabbest 
things and whose joy in it so sincere that he found it 
worth his while to communicate to others his secret, 
whose creed demanded at least courage and whose life 
was full of kindness. 

Bennett was forty when he wrote “‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tales’ and over thirty before he published his first 
book. Shaw, Galsworthy, Wells and Barrie—to name 
four other writers who stand with him as the acknow- 
ledged leaders of English literature to-day—were about 
the same age before the works which marked the 
beginnings of their reputations appeared. Before that 
Bennett and Shaw, at least, had proved themselves 
critics of the first rank. To-day this, the natural, 
order is reversed. It is our authors who are under 
thirty and our critics who are over forty-five and, 
though it would be foolish to base any argument on the 
mere fact of certain ages, this does indicate a tendency 
which is responsible for some of the worst features of 
our literature to-day. 


Are the Critics Too Old ? 


Youth is the time for criticism, age for creativeness. 
The usual cry that the older the critic the more compre- 
hensive will be his “‘ background ”’ for judgment, merely 
means that his prejudices and his poses have, in the 
course of years, come to attain something of the dignity 
of a gospel both in his own mind and in the public’s. 
The purely academic critics—whom the young Bennett 
so bitingly and so rightly attacked as “ not having the 
root of the matter in them ’’—may indeed improve with 
age, for their business demands erudition rather than 
intuition. But they are of little importance to a living 
literature ; they may be compared with the curators 
of museums whose business it is to arrange and catalogue 
other men’s discoveries, whereas the real business of the 
critic is to go out and make the discoveries—an adven- 
ture demanding youth, enthusiasm and an open mind. 

There is a general and quite erroneous impression that 
we are to-day being guided and advised by young critics. 
Gerald Gould, Robert Lynd, Desmond MacCarthy, 
J. C. Squire, Ralph Straus—to take the best-known 
names—form a bright “‘ young”’ band. But they do 
not. All of them are the wrong side of forty-five, an 
age at which, for the good of literature, the writing of 
criticism should be discontinued. 


And the Authors Too Young ? 


On the other hand the authors are too young. Perhaps 
it was ‘‘ The Loom of Youth ”’ which set the fashion for 
adolescent novels, but that was a long time ago, and the 
trend is too general to be definitely traced to any 
particular source. The fact remains that English fiction 
at the moment is overrun by an amazing succession 
of novels which are merely collections of immature and 
indecent rubbish and which, but for the fetish of youth, 
could never have been published. 

The melancholy fact that once a week one of these 
juvenile performances is hailed by one critic or other 


as a “ masterpiece ’’ is due, I think, to the prevailing 
age of critical opinion. For the critics are in the main 
children of the reaction from Victorianism. They still 
seem to think that it is rather fun to shock grandpapa 
and as they themselves have attained an eminence at 
which it is incumbent on them to be sedate, they get 
what vicarious satisfaction they can from encouraging 
their juniors to do what they themselves may not. 

A really young critic would never be so misled. He 
would recognise the work of his contemporaries for the 
shoddy that it is, and, having a certain pride in his 
generation, would resent it. He would want the young 
Georgians to build up a tradition of their own, instead 
of outraging an older one for the amusement of their 
Late Victorian uncles. 

It seems to me not without significance that the 
best work of two of the better known of our young 
writers is criticism. Evelyn Waugh’s book on Rossetti, 
and William Gerhardi’s book on Chekov, both gave 
promise of better things than the novels which caused 
periodical “‘ discussion,’ and one can only wish that 
they had followed the example of another young writer, 
Michael Sadleir, and for the time being continued a 
critical career. 


A Better Way 


A young writer must loose his enthusiasms in some 
direction. It is far better that he should test his vision 
on great literature rather than turn it to morbid intro- 
spection of a passing phase of his own experience ;_ that 
he should vent his rage on false reputations rather than 
direct it against struggling lives; that he should forge 
his style in a literary workshop rather than ruin it in 
a competition with journalism; that he should learn 
from great literature that reticence and restraint are 
essential to greatness rather than discover from small 
parties that they are accounted drawbacks to socia- 
bility. Above all, he should realise that he is needed 
as a critic while he is still unafraid and unentangled, 
and that he is not needed as a creative writer until he 
can see life, if not whole, at least steadily. 

If our critics became young and our novelists old we 
might be rescued from the present state wherein 
criticism is a laughing-stock and fiction a disgrace. 


“A Corner of a Foreign Field” 


One province of literature at least belongs inalienably 
to youth. Even those who deny youth’s right to claim 
criticism will hardly deny its right to claim poetry. 
Most of the greatest poems of the world have been 
written by young men, and in our own days we have 
seen one young poet—though not indeed a great one— 
become the symbol of an epoch. It is now sixteen 
years since on the day of Shakespeare and St. George, 
Rupert Brooke died and was buried on the Greek island 
of Scyros—the island whence the young Achilles set 
sail for Troy. There, last month, a memorial to him 
was unveiled by his friend, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
accompanied by a distinguished gathering which in- 
cluded the Poet Laureate. 

The poem which Mr. Abercrombie recited at the 
ceremony was inevitably ‘“‘ The Soldier,” which “ in 
that corner of a foreign field which is for ever England ” 


Arnold Bennett. 
A lightning impression made at a Queen's Hall concert by Mr. Howard Smith shortly before Mr. Bennett’s death. 
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had a strange appropriateness. But now it has a more 
literal fulfilment than Brooke can have imagined. On 
his return Mr. Abercrombie told me that the thing 
which most impressed him was the way in which the 
inhabitants of Scyros regard Rupert Brooke’s grave 
as their most treasured possession. Scyros is now 
less the island where Theseus is buried than the island 
where Rupert Brooke is buried. The ancient Greek 
hero has given way to the young English soldier-poet. 
And it was mainly due, Mr. Abercrombie said, to the 
reception given to the party by the peasants that the 
ceremony was so great a success. So easily it might 
have become a fiasco. It might have appeared the 
flamboyancy of a pretentious pose : as it was, it became 
the simple recognition of a reality acknowledged equally, 
though differently, by English men of letters and Greek 
shepherds. 

So Scyros has become what Denis Browne called it— 
“ Rupert’s island.” 


Rupert Brooke’s Grave 


Mr. Aberbrombie was also impressed, as have been 
all who have seen it, by the ‘‘ enchantingly lovely ”’ posi- 
tion of the grave. He described it to me, but, as I 
cannot trust my memory to do justice to his descrip- 
tion, I prefer to quote again from Denis Browne’s 
letter to Edward Marsh, which Mr. Marsh reproduces 
in his memoir on Rupert Brooke: ‘‘ We buried him 
in an olive grove . . . one of the loveliest places on 
this earth, with grey-green olives round him, one 
weeping above his head; the ground covered with 
flowering sage, bluish-grey and smelling more delicious 
than any flower I know.”’ 


Some Recent Books 


I was disappointed in Middleton Murry’s Life of 
D. H. Lawrence (“ Son of Woman”; 12s. 6d., Jonathan 
Cape). It is not a book, I think, which will add to Mr. 
Murry’s reputation. That it is sincere no one will 
doubt ; there are flashes here and there of that percep- 
tion which makes Mr. Murry, at his best, almost the 
only interpretative critic in England worth reading ; 
but on the whole the work is too slipshod ; there are 


Rupert Brooke’s Grave. 


repetitions and irrelevancies that continually annoy, and 
suggest that this ought to have been the first draft of 
a more compact and balanced book. But the real fault 
lies deeper. Mr. Murry in many of his works has 
indulged in something which comes perilously near to 
indecent exposure of the soul. That is his affair and 
entirely a matter of taste. But here the soul exposed 
is Lawrence’s and, though Mr. Murry warns his readers 
that “if, at the end of the story, they feel that this 
great and frail and lovely man, this man of sorrows, this 
lonely hero, has been judged by one who was once his 
friend, then not Lawrence has been judged, but the 
friend,’ we feel that he has called evidence which should 
have been inadmissable. Nor is it enough to say that 
Lawrence in his writings gave us the evidence. It is 
the construction that Mr. Murry puts on some of it that 
made me—and will I imagine make many people— 
resentful. 

Lawrence’s life, looked at from any angle, is the story 
of the struggles of a man. It was not as an artist that 
he ought to be judged. In one of the best chapters 
in the book, Mr. Murry makes this perfectly clear, and 
one is grateful to him for doing it so well. ‘‘ The novel 
became for him simply a means by which he could make 
explicit his own ‘ thought-adventures.’ . . . His aim 
was to discover authority, not to create art.” 


The Artists’ Life 


The most complete contrast to Lawrence’s outlook is 
furnished by the life of Henri Gaudier, the leader of 
the Vorticist movement, and a self-conscious artist if 
ever there was one. Mr. H. S. Ede’s biography of this 
strange figure, who lived and worked in England 
(practically unknown and in grinding poverty) in the 
years immediately before the War, and who was killed 
in France at the age of twenty-four (“‘ Savage Messiah ”’ ; 
10s. 6d., Heinemann), is a most fascinating book. Here 
is a clue to the mind of an artist, the picture of pre-War 
English bohemianism, descriptions of literary and 
artistic figures—Katherine Mansfield and Middleton 
Murry for example—from a novel and refreshing angle, 
the story of a great friendship and a theory of art, all 
contained for the most part in self-revealing letters. 


Unemployed 


There are other struggles than that of the 
prophet for vision, and that of the artist for 
expression, which can be made a matter for 
vital biography. There is the struggle of a 
man to live. Such a story we were pro- 
mised in Terence Horsley’s “‘ The Odyssey 
of an Out-of-Work”’ (7s. 6d.; John Lane), 
which was apparently written in April, 1930. 
It is announced as “a true and authentic 
record, taken down almost word for word by 
Mr. Horsley, of the experiences of a skilled 
workman who, having lost his job, tramped 
from end to end of England in search of 
work.” It is a pathetic story ; it is doubtless 
true; it might conceivably in future days 
become a valuable social document; but I 
must confess that it left me angry. Angry 
not, as it should have done, with the cruelty 
of conditions that make such a story possible, 
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but angry with the 
chronicler for hav- 
ing thrown away 
so great an oppor- 
tunity. The story 
demands great art 
to make it live; as 
it is, it is a narra- 
tive of which one 
grows weary; it 


might have 
me appeared in a 
magazine or a news- 
Portrait by J. Middleton : 
Kay Vaughan. Murry. paper, which one 


would read idly, 
say “‘ How dreadful to think of the poor man going 
through all that,’’ and forget within five minutes. 
It does not, as it should, burn its way into the soul 
and become unforgettable. 

And this is entirely due, I think, to the manner of 
the narration. A succession of intelligible sentences 
chronicling a succession of observed and experienced 
facts is not enough. There is no imagination behind it, 
and its pedestrian style kills what imagination the 
reader himself might supply. It should have been a 
memorable book which badly needed writing. And it 
is not. 


Richard Aldington’s New Novel 


In “ The Colonel’s Daughter” (7s. 6d.; Chatto & 
Windus) Mr. Richard Aldington continues to write 
at the top of his voice. He returns again to the attack 
on the little hypocrisies of gentility, the insensitiveness 
of the “county,” the repressions of “ Victorianism,” 
the vulgarity of the nouveau riche, which he began in 
his first novel, ‘‘ Death of a Hero”; and he does it 
in so challenging a manner that it is quite possible 
that he may be listened to with respect. Not of course 
by those who have read such hoary classics as the 
works of G. B. Shaw and H. G. Wells; certainly not 
by those who have enjoyed Mr. Sitwell’s bombard- 
ment; not even by those who have unravelled the 
problems in social casuistry which Mr. Galsworthy 
calls plays. They will find that Mr. Aldington, besides 
being unnecessarily emphatic, is continually reminding 
them of better things. But adolescents will probably 
enjoy the book. 

It is a pity, for Mr. Aldington can tell a story well ; 
he has a sense of humour and a very fierce anger, and 
if one day he finds a theme worthy of his anger, he 
could write a great novel. 


“ Post-Mortem ” 


“ In the new play,” says the publisher of Noel Coward’s 
“ Post-Mortem ”’ (5s. ; Heinemann), “ he is in earnest. 
Noel Coward has the gifts and the courage for facing 
facts. He has asked himself whether our Western 
civilisation has learnt anything from the War?’ But 
one’s doubt of course was not of Noel Coward’s gifts 
or his courage, but of his knowledge of Western civilisa- 
tion outside that very limited circle of cocktail enthu- 
siasts whom he has so faithfully portrayed in his plays. 
And as they would seem congenitally incapable of 
learning anything from anybody, one was quite 


‘plicity, the magic of the commonplace. 


prepared for the answer ‘‘ No”’ which “ Post-Mortem ”’ 
does in fact give. 

It is, I think, the worst play which Mr. Coward has 
yet written; at least, the worst play to read. The 
“serious” passages are composed of that sentimental 
clap-trap which is often effective on the stage but 
always infuriating in cold print ; the wit loses half its 
point because the characters are never more than 
caricatures; the central idea is so obvious as to be 
not worth stating; and the war scene, with which 
the play opens, is inferior to “‘ Journey’s End.” 

But it may prove to be good “ theatre,”’ for every 
mass emotion is dexterously catered for in exactly the 
right place, and there is the necessary affinity between 
the characters on the stage and the characters in a 
typical Coward’ audience. 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


Miss Almey St. John Adcock writes: “‘ Speaking of 
a contemporary poet, Miss Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H. A. 
Hinkson) once remarked, ‘She belongs to no school 
except Poetry’s.’ The same may justly be said of 
herself. Poetry was her natural means of expression, 
and in an age that indulged in many artificialities she 
was not afraid to be natural. She was great enough to 
realise and to make others realise the beauty of sim- 
Religion was 
to her a simple and beautiful thing and it permeated 
not only her poetry but her whole life; it was the 
religion of joy and love, giving her a tenderness towards 
all creatures, especially children and animals, and a 
large-hearted tolerance that enabled her to make friends 
wherever she went, among people of any nationality, 
any creed, any political persuasion—despite her own 
enthusiasm and very earnest views. 

“ Born in County Dublin, she lived through a momen- 
tous period of Ireland’s history and had an Irishwoman’s 
devotion to her country, which nevertheless—perhaps 
because she travelled much, but rather, I think, because 
of her rich imagination, wide sympathies, sense of 
humour and her prevailing motherliness—was never 
tinged with bitterness or bigotry. 

“‘ Directly you came into her presence you felt the 
warm glow of her friendship. She was so wonderfully 
alive, and so brave. Afflicted for some years with 
semi-blindness and threatened with complete loss of. 
sight, she could yet find in her affliction some glimmer 
of loveliness, as she found loveliness in everything. 

‘“‘ Although she will be remembered chiefly for her 
poetry, she wrote 
a vast number of 
novels, several 
charming books 
for children, a 
few volumes 
of reminiscences, 
delightful essays, 
and a _ quantity 
of literary  criti- 
cism, a good 
deal of which 
appeared in the 
pages of THE 
BOoKMAN. 


Photo by Russell. 


Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. HinkKson). 
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“The loss of her husband, Mr. H. A. Hinkson, in 
IgIg, was a great grief to her; there are echoes of it 
in her later poems, but she was not one to let a private 
sorrow overshadow those around her, and went on 
bravely and cheerfully with her life, finding happiness 
in her children, her work, her many friends. 

“Such as she, loving and beloved, even when they 
live the allotted span, must always die young. And 
so she has passed on, leaving the world richer and 
more blessed for her 
coming.” 

Australian Pictures 


Mr. E. O. Hoppé, 
who has been for a 
twelve months’ tour 
in Australia, tells me 
that his book of 
photographs and 
descriptive matter is 
to be published in 
July by Simpkin 
Marshall under the 
title of “The Fifth 
Continent.” Part of 
his time was spent in 
what is known as the 
“Dead Heart” and 
the Northern 
Territory round the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and his photographs 
of this region should 
be more than usually 
interesting. There 
will be a German 
edition of the book, 
issued by Atlantis 
(Berlin), while in 
Australia it will be 
published by Angus & 
Robertson (Sydney). 


By Powys Evans 


| 


A Biography of 
Blackmore 

Mr. W. H. Dunn 
has written from 
America to say that 
he is undertaking the 
collection of materials 
for a biography of 
Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore, author of 
“Lorna Doone,” 
readers of THE BooKMAN could contribute any informa- 
tion which will contribute to a vital portrait of the man. 
He would be very glad to hear from any who knew 
Blackmore personally, and to have copies of any of his 
letters. I shall be pleased to put readers in touch with 
Mr. Dunn. 


An Anthology of the Bible 


I understand that Dean Inge nas made an anthology 
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and that he would be grateful if any 


of the Bible which, under the title of “‘ Everyman’s 
Bible,”’ Longmans will publish in the autumn. This 
anthology is intended for “the ordinary man and 
woman in the street ’’’ who are anxious to know more 
about the Bible, but are not ready to read it as a whole. 
Since the aim of the book is to show the contribution 
which the Bible has made towards the development 
of the spiritual life of the world, the Dean has chosen 
passages not primarily for their literary merit, but 

rather for their con- 
The collection 
is divided into 
appropriate sections, 
each dealing with a 
certain state of mind, 
or giving advice and 
help in the common 
and uncommon 
situations in which 
the ordinary man finds 
himself. A paragraph 
of comment by the 
Dean is prefixed to 
each heading, and 
there is also a long 
introduction to the 
study and reading of 
the Bible. 


The Northcliffe 
Prize 


The Northcliffe 
Prize, which is the 
reciprocal prize to the 
Femina Vie Heureuse, 
and is presented by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, 
has been awarded this 
year to Jean Giono 
for ‘‘ Regain.” 


The June 
“ Bookman ” 


Mr. Clive Holland’s 
article outlining a 
circular road _ tour 
through places 
of literary interest in 
southern and western 
England has unavoid- 
ably been held over 
ull next month’s issue, to which it will form the chief 
contribution. There will also be an article on Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s work and, as a companion to the 
“Cost of Living in Dickens’s Day”’ in last month’s 
issue, a sketch of ‘“‘ The Servant Problem in the Seven- 
teenth Century,’’ drawn from Pepys’s Diary. Owing 
to pressure on space, I have had to hold over Mr. R. S 
Forman’s notes on first novels till next month. 


Dean Inge. 


Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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JOAN OF ARC IN LITERATURE 
By Gilbert Armitage 


O disputes are commonly conducted with more 
passion on both sides than those which from 
their nature cannot be settled before the final Day of 
Judgment ; whose impendency is itself often one of the 
principal matters at issue. And on this sort of question 
even silence is not always counted as neutrality ; 
while to speak at all is, by a kind of law of excluded 
middle, to find oneself forced into some degree of 
partisanship, and to be denounced by one party as a 
heretic, if not also acclaimed by their opponents as a 
Defender of the Faith. So it has ever been with Joan 
of Arc. Was she divinely or diabolically inspired, or 
not inspired at all? Did her voices and visions come 
from God or the Devil, or her own unconscious or from 
some other more esoteric source? Each of the many 
writers who have attempted to interpret the well- 
established facts of her astounding career have been 
compelled to put forward some definite though perhaps 
implicit attitude towards these alternatives. Needless 
to say, not one of them has been credited with having 
achieved finality or impartiality: these seem to be the 
sole prerogative of the facts, which the most patient 
investigation has served only to confirm, and to render 
even more stubborn in refusing to favour any single 
hypothesis above the rest. Her name has not lost all 
its old power of arousing intolerance and acrimony in 
consequence of this. 

Joan, then, defies historical analysis, as her heart 
defied dissolution in the fire. The closer she is pressed, 
the more insubstantial she becomes, until like an electron 
she disappears altogether when at rest, and when in 
motion can only be described in terms of her behaviour, 
and no more concretely than in a general formula. 
But though her interpreters have so signally failed to 
produce any exclusive and satisfactory explanation of 
that unusual phenomenon, Joan of Arc, they have 
revealed much of themselves by the nature and method 
of their attempts. As they jostle round the pyre in 
Rouen, their eyes blinded by the smoke or dazzled by 
the flames, they can see only one aspect of the event, 
and that imperfectly ; but their own features stand out 
sharply in the glare of the conflagration. 

Shakespeare is characteristically not in the front row 
of the gapers, but surveys the scene with a detached and, 
if not mercenary, certainly professional eye, noting the 
conduct of all, selecting what will from what will not 
provide suitable material for his dramatic purposes, not 
judging, or if so keeping his own counsel so successfully 
and so consistently, that Mr. Shaw is driven to condemn 
the first part of “‘ Henry VI” as “ poor and base in its 
moral tone.’’ Joan was not and could not be of much 
interest to Shakespeare. Probably the only way to 
treat her life poetically would be to accept all the super- 
natural occurrences quite simply as myth, if not on 
faith, and to develop it on the highly simplified lines of 
a morality ; thus rendering appreciation independent 
alike of literal belief or the conviction of psychological 
probability on the naturalistic plane. Shakespeare, 
not being a writer of miracle plays, could make no 
use of such a story or character; so when history 


compelled him to incorporate her in one of his works, his 
treatment of her was dictated purely by a concern for 
artistic uniformity, quite uninfluenced by any obliga- 
tion of fidelity towards the original. He presents her 
to a woman of the Renaissance, in whom pride and 
daring are more conspicuous than devotion and faith, 
more avid of glory than of salvation, an amazon in 
battle, a Deborah in victory and a spitfire in defeat. 
It is to her own sword-play that he makes her trust to 
convince Charles of the validity of her mission; and 
after capture by the Duke of York she retorts to his 
command to hold her tongue: “I prithee give me leave 
to curse a while.’”’ Mr. Shaw’s allegation that the 
author of this play was guilty of an ignoble surrender 
to contemporary jingo prejudices can lay claim to no 
authority but his own. 

The Joan of the romantic revival was a very different 
person, and almost certainly quite as far removed in 
spirit from the ‘“‘ real’’ Joan. The mind of that period 
was too enervated by rationalism to be able to stomach 
anything so defiantly supernatural as a warrior saint, 
and at the same time too dissatifised with rationalism 
not to be afflicted with a plaintive but persistent 
nostalgia for some higher sanction for existence. 
Rationalism was “not enough’; so they studied 
“nature ’”’ with earnest anxiety for a sign, or at least 
a sign-post. The adaptable Joan was found to be an. 
ideal mouthpiece and embodiment of these wistful and 
solemn yearnings. Hear her reassuring Southey : 


“* Doubt!’ the Maid exclaimed, 
‘It were as easy, when I gaze around 
On all this fair variety of things, 
Green fields and tufted woods and the blue depth 
Of Heaven and yonder glorious sun, to doubt 
Creating wisdom! when in the evening gale 
I breathe the mingled odours of the spring, 
And hear the wild wood melody and hear 
The populous air vocal with insect life, 
To doubt God’s goodness! there are feelings chief 
That may not lie; and I have oftentimes 
Felt in the midnight silence of my soul 
The call of God.’ ” 


The simple and pious Joan has become a sophisticated 
nature-mystic! Clearly there is going to be some 
difficulty about her Voices. In Coleridge’s unfinished 
“Destiny of Nations’’ Joan is permitted audience of 
a “tutelary Power’’ or “ Spirit’ and a vision of a 
majestic ‘‘Form’’; but the reader feels certain that 
these were no more objective than the author’s own 
hallucinations induced by opium ; while Southey only 
allows her a dream, albeit of such overwhelming 
impressiveness as to seem almost more than a dream : 


“I felt infused—’twas but a dream perhaps, 
And yet methought that when a louder peal 
Burst o’er the roof and all was left dgain 
Utterly dark, each bodily sense was Clear 
And sensible to every circumstance 
Of time and place.” 


This last passage also partly illustrates how they both 
attempted to restore the vividness and authenticity 
lost by their rejection of the naive-supernatural. They 
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adopted (if one may be permitted to make such a 
comparison) the technique of the commercial film. 
Touching (and entirely fictitious) incidents of her early 
life are introduced to make her later exploits appear the 
culmination of a continuous human development. 
Great emphasis is laid upon her moral character, her 
capacity for pity being particularly stressed, e.g. : 


“From her infant days 
With Wisdom, mother of retired thoughts 
Her soul had dwelt ; and she was quick to mark 
The good and evil thing in human lore... . 
; And full oft 
At tales of cruel wrong and strange distress 
Had wept and shivered.”’ 


The great moment of her Call is then circumstantially 
led up to (Coleridge makes her meet a refugee from the 
wars in whose foundered wagon his wife and children 
have frozen to death), portentously staged (Southey’s 
Joan has her dream to the accompaniment of thunder 
in a deserted chapel) and presented with a lack of 
restraint that would torture if it did not dull the 
sensibility. Thus Coleridge : 


“Ah! suffering to the height of what was suffered, 
Stung with too keen a sympathy, the Maid 
Brooded with moving lips, mute, startful, dark ! 
And now her flushed tumultuous features shot 
Such strange vivacity, as fires the eye 
Of misery fancy-crazed! and now once more 
Naked, and void, and fixed, and all within 
The unquiet silence of confused thought 
And shapeless feelings. For a mighty hand 
Was strong upon her. . 

Yea, swallowed up in the ominous dream, she sate 
Ghastly as broad-eyed Slumber! a dim anguish 


Breathed from her look! and still with pant and sob, 


Inly she toil’d to flee, and still subdued, 
Felt an inevitable Presence near.”’ 


The Memorial at Rouen To-day. 


The slab in the foreground marks the place where Joan was burnt. 


Joan in the Louvre. 
Statue by Francois Rude (1784-1855). 


What is this but a close-up? Here are the familiar 
facial contortions, the agonised piling-up of all the 
physical symptoms of internal distress. And like a 
close-up it evokes no response from a balanced recipient, 
and from an unbalanced one nothing more valuable 
than a greater or lesser degree of sympathetic hysteria. 
The reason for this ineffectiveness is that the poetic 
content of drama or narrative can only be communi- 
cated by means of significant situations, and not by mere 
recitals of feeling, however violent. The objective 
apparition of Saints Catherine, Margaret and Michael 
would have supplied the material for such a situation. 
The failure of the romantics to discover a poetic substi- 
tute for the supernatural may be attributed in part to 
the independent value they were inclined to attach, 
fallaciously, to emotion. 

With the passing of the romantic generation, the fire 
that had animated them died down into a comfortable 
glow, having consumed the wit and taste and good 
sense of the Georgians, but leaving their smugness and 
complacent moralism intact. In this new environment 
we must be prepared to find Joan made the vessel of a 
more domesticated and insipid, vulgar and democratic 
romanticism. The publication of the reports of her 
trial and rehabilitation by Quicherat in 1841 stimulated 
a renewed interest in Joan, more historical, and there- 
more controversial, than that of Coleridge and Southey. 
Among the first to respond was a Mississippi boatman 
turned journalist, a roughneck scribe and humorist of 
a type not extinct in the United States to-day, whose 
productions appeared over the signature ‘‘ Mark Twain.” 
He had a particularly soft place in his large and palpitat- 
ing heart for the Ideal of Womanhood; and he gushed ful- 
somely over Joan. His version of her has been brilliantly 
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depicted by Mr. Shaw: ‘“ Mark Twain’s Joan, skirted 
to the ground, and with as many petticoats as Noah’s 
wife in a toy ark, is an attempt to combine Bayard with 
Esther Summerson from ‘ Bleak House’ into an un- 
impeachable American school-teacher in armor.” In 
France a veritable chorus of writers—of whom a com- 
patriot has written : “ le plupart n’étaient pas historiens 
de métier; plusieurs étaient hommes de parti; un 
grand nombre n’étaient que vulgarisateurs ’’—trumpeted 
forth, with equal lack of judgment, praises of Joan’s 
impossible virtues and denunciations of the unbelievable 
villainy of her judges. 

The inevitable counterblast came from the anti- 
clerical Anatole France, whose design to mortify the 
idolaters and mystagogues necessitated a vigorous 
championship of the probity of the priesthood. This, 
and his denigration of Joan, drew a hot retort from 
Andrew Lang, whose admiration of Joan was only 
equalled by his distrust and detestation of everything 
connected with the Church of Rome. Lang was superior 
to most others of his camp in that he was a man of sound 
education, wide reading and respectable scholarship ; 
but like them he allowed his enthusiasm to get the 
better of his discretion; so that the French critic 
(M. Gustave Rudler) quoted above, is justified in 
remarking of him: ‘‘ mais ses fureurs risibles, ses 
violences de polemiste, sa passion, je dirais presque sa 
manie, de logique, ont compromis son information 
réelle et solide.”’ 

The situation is now a good deal plainer. Mr. Shaw 
has intervened in the dispute ; and with a few well- 
aimed rounds of his formidable and up-to-date artillery, 
has driven the representatives of both sides from all the 
untenable positions they had taken up but had no 


right to be occupying. It is no longer possible to allege 
that Joan was a nonentity or an impostor, or that 
Cauchon and his colleagues were political sycophants. 
But although his impartial and vigorous demonstration 
has procured an armistice, it is certain that he will not 
succeed in imposing his own conditions of peace on the 
contestants. 

“Saint Joan,” like all Mr. Shaw’s important plays, 
expounds and illustrates a thesis—here his view of the 
character of the historic Joan—which holds the stage 
quite irrespective of its intrinsic soundness, by virtue 
of the author’s magnificent rhetorical and dramatic 
virtuosity. Mr. Shaw often seems to affect that the 
dramatist in him is little more than a convenience to 
the philosopher. The opposite appears more plausible. 
His ideas are always conceived, or at any rate expressed, 
as counters of debate, with a view to their persuasive 
efficiency in a given controversial situation—that is 
dramatically. This perhaps is why they tend to collapse 
under disinterested analysis, which often finds them 
to be simplified to the point of ignoring half the relevant 
data; but to live and flourish behind the footlights. 
Shaw’s Joan is so conceived. Middle-class, practical, 
self-confident, managing, energetic, contemptuous of 
established practice and opinion, and determined beyond 
the verge of fanaticism, she is the New Woman of 
Shaw’s boyhood made flesh—he claims for her the 
honour of being the pioneer of rational dressing for 
women—and flung like a taunt in the face of that 
ancient Aunt Sally, expiring but surviving Victorianism. 
Thus we have also an Edwardian Joan, whose voices 
are the voices of Creative Evolution. Truly each 
man may play many parts, not only in his time but 
after it. 


Photo by Bertram Park. 


The spirit of Joan appears to the Dauphin. 


Charles: “‘ Who is there? Who is that?” 
Scene from the Epilogue to ‘‘ Saint Joan.” 
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DO LAMB’S “TALES” REQUIRE RE-WRITING? 


Could anything be more enticing than the statement that 
a new book is required ? Over-production, the problem 
of our times, is as serious in literature as anywhere. More 
people appear to know how to write than how to read, and 
every person who increases the mob of writers usually makes 
the number of readers one less. 

But the author we are looking for is to reread two works 
before he may be allowed to write the third. The first is 
Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare.’’ We have all of us 
kept in affectionate memory the happy title of the Tales, 
and in adult life we may have looked into them and found 
them pleasantly told enough, accurate enough and per- 
fumed with memories. We should expect them to be well 
done when we know they came from the pen of a man of 
Lamb’s tastes, who had taken 
so large a part in the revival 
of the Elizabethan drama in 
the early nineteenth century. 
But the present article is not 
to praise, though who but 
a brute would adversely 
criticise the gentle and charm- 
ing author of “ Elia ”’ ? 

As it was once said of Milton 
that the presence of a child 
or children in the Garden of 
Eden would have made the 
tiresome Adam quite impos- 
sible, so may some maintain 
that under the eyes of a real 
child this Lamb, the Lamb 
of the “‘ Tales,’’ never tiresome 
excepting here, shrinks into 
nothingness. 

Open the book at random. 

“* At last, against the advice 
of Bassanio, who, notwith- 
standing all the Jew had said 
of his kind intentions, did not 
like his friend should run the 
hazard of this shocking penalty 
for his sake, Antonio signed the 
bond, thinking it really was 

(as the Jew said), merely in 

sport.” 

The italics are mine. 

Lamb’s language, with its 
gay pedantry and its special 
humour and pathos, is 
altogether of too subtle a kind 
for the child; its beauty is lost, as Jane Austen's wit is 
lost, on the immature mind, and with it the meaning and 
the grip of the Shakespeare stories. 

And then the original : 


BassaAnio : You shall not seal to such a bond for me; 
I'll rather dwell in my necessity. 


AnTONIO: Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it ; 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


There is here no word a child cannot comprehend. 

Lady Macbeth, according to Lamb, ‘‘ Would not have 
undertaken a deed so abhorrent to her sex, but that she 
feared her husband's nature that it was too full of the 
milk of human kindness to do a contrived murder.’ It is 
neither dramatic nor intelligible, unless the original be 
at the back of the mind. 

Prospero speaks. “‘‘ Silence,’ said her father. 
word more will make me chide you!’ ’’ What an advocate 
for an impostor . . . In this case the difficult words are 
in the original but should have been altered, and with but 
little loss, whereas further on Lamb's “I tell you, foolish 


One 


By V. L. Romer 


girl, most men as far excell this, as he does Caliban,’’ might 
much better have been left vivid as it was: 


“To the most of men this is a Caliban 
And they to him are angels.’’ 


The truth is that Charles and poor Mary Lamb had for- 
gotten the child for whom they were writing. Try the 
“Tales ’’ on children of various ages and characters, and 
then try telling the story for yourself, however haltingly, 
but with Shakespeare in your hand, reading ipissima verba 
whenever it is simple enough, which is often. ‘‘ A sad 
tale’s best for Winter.’’ How could Lamb leave out 
Mamillius’s haunting little sentence ? Or Hamlet’s: ‘‘ Now 
might I do it pat.’’ It is a phrase a child would use in the 
stories he tells himself. 

Occasionally indeed the 
music and the passion of the 
great speeches will convey, 
unaltered, their meaning, 
giving the child a certain 
revelation and setting up a 
standard in poetry which he 
will feel if not understand. 
But ‘“ abhorrent to her sex ”’ 
has no merit for any purpose. 

Perhaps Lamb was too much 
pleased with his tale when he 
found it, perhaps he never 
visualised a real child, but he 
could not resist two very neat 
puns though he could ignore 
the duty they laid upon him. 
Perhaps he was simply 
recapitulating Shakespeare's 
plots for his own pleasure, or 
more likely to the memory of 
that too special child he knew 
so well, his own younger self 
with the whimsical personality 
I think he added to it, and as 
in that exquisite essay, ‘‘ Dream 
Children : A Reverie,’’ perhaps 
he was simply pretending to 
tell Shakespeare to children 
of his own imagination, who 
came to him at the end and 
said as they did in the essay : 
““We are nothing, less than 
nothing, and dreams.” 

If he told them for himself alone it would explain why, 
recounting ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ he left out a story so 
well adapted to a boy’s interest as ‘‘ Julius Czsar,’’ unless 
of course this choice were considered more suitable by that 
curious creature, William Godwin, father to Shelley’s 
Mary Wollstonecraft, for whose Juvenile Library the 
“Tales ’’ from Shakespeare were written. Maybe we may 
explain in the same way omission of songs like ‘‘ Daffodils 
that come before the swallow dares.’’ Because Lamb was 
so familiar with them himself he forgot the necessity of 
giving them to the children. 

It will be objected that the way to present Shakespeare 
to children is just to hand them the original. It certainly 
is best to give them as much of it as possible, but the plays 
are too long to keep the young attention to the end, and 
certain parts are quite uninteresting to it (Hamlet’s soul- 
searching for example), and must be bridged over by the 
grown-up explaining. 

Several well-known people might achieve this work 
to-day, though I must confess I can do nothing with their 
names to equal ‘‘ Lamb’s Tales,’’ so that the new author 
will indeed be handicapped to supersede it, but—more 
important than his name—he must be a poet and a scholar 
and withal a good father, or at least a good uncle. 


Charles Lamb. 
From the painting by Meyer in the India Office. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


V—THOMAS MANN 
By Clifford Bower-Shore 


Thomas Mann, the Nobel Prizewinner for 1929, and 
literary Germany’s most outstanding figure, was born on 
June 6th, 1875, in the old Hansa town of Liibeck, the 
atmosphere of which he has successfully suggested in many 
of his works. His family hailed from Nuremberg, the city 
which produced the sculptor Vischer, the artist Albrecht 
Diirer and the dramatist Hans Sach, and his father was the 
head of an_ old-established 
business house, later to become 
fully depicted in ‘“ Budden- 
brooks,’’ Mann’s first and 
greatest novel. 

Mann’s literary career began 
when he entered the office of 
a Munich fire insurance 
company in the year 1893, 
where it is said he made out 
policies on top of his desk and 
wrote a story beneath it. This 
story, “‘ Fallen,’’ appeared the 
following year in the journal 
Gesellschaft; and as a result 
of the attention it attracted 
Mann decided to devote his 
time to literature. After 
spending some time at Munich 
University he went to Rome, 
where he lived with his brother 
Heinrich, who was at that 
time an artist. During his 
sojourn in Italy Mann ex- 
haustively studied the works 
of Tolstoy and wrote con- 
tinually. His first volume of 
““ novellen,’’ under the title of 
“ Little Mr. Friedemann,”’ was 
published on his return to 
Munich. The flowing, easy 
style of these short stories, 
which though written in Italy 
have not the exotic flavour of the South—indeed they are 
Scandinavian in character—promised much, and the 
number of short stories he contributed to important 
German literary journals brought him to the notice of the 
most eminent critics. 

After completing ‘‘ Buddenbrooks,’’ Mann sent the 
manuscript to the Berlin publisher, S. Fischer, but during 
the time it was under consideration, Mann, tired of inactivity 
and seeking to divert his mind from the suspense of wait- 
ing, joined the army. When he eventually heard from the 
publisher he was in bed ill, the result of unaccustomed 
exertion. Fischer’s letter was brief. He said the novel 
was too long, and asked Mann to cut it down so that “ one 
volume will hold it.’’ Mann’s reply was equally terse, 
and characteristic of a certain justifiable egotism: ‘‘ Two 
volumes or none!” Fischer agreed, and ‘ Budden- 
brooks ’”’ was published in two volumes in 1901. 

“* Buddenbrooks ”’ established Mann’s reputation. It is 
a unique record of great historical value, with its accurate 
and comprehensive picture of social life in Germany in the 
middle half of the nineteenth century, wide in scope and 
boundless in significance. Bearing the explanatory sub- 
title of “‘ Decay of a Family,” it is a detailed study of the 
degeneracy of a family typical of bourgeois civilisation, 
and in presenting a true picture of an epoch he has painted 
a canvas as glowing, fresh and ageless as the pictures of the 
old Dutch masters. Abounding in dynamic vitality and 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


accomplished facility, the novel is further characterised 
by an abundance of facts subordinated to general effect, 
sobriety of imagery, clarity and conciseness. An admirable 
gift of characterisation is manifest, and the intensity of his 
character drawing, with its fine accuracy of etching, 
reminds one forcibly of the severity and sedate profundity 
of Diirer woodcuts. A unique feature of ‘‘ Buddenbrooks ”’ 
is that beneath the apparent 
torpor and indolent atmosphere 
of the narrative there is a 
current of furious life which, 
continually rising to the sur- 
face, is made doubly potent 
by a ‘‘ Chardinesque’’ style, 
devoid of superficial cleverness. 
“‘ Buddenbrooks”’ is a sad yet 
beautiful family history, re- 
sembling in broad outline 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Forsyte Saga.” 
The decadence of the family is 
traced slowly, inexorably, and 
the inevitable conclusion is epic 
—Greek in its tragic intensity. 

Mann’s genius was further em- 
phasised when, some time after 
the publication of ‘‘ Budden- 
brooks,’’ a volume of short 
stories appeared under the title 
of “ Tristan.’”’ This volume 
contained “ Tonio Kréger,”’ now 
acknowledged to be one of the 
world’s most brilliant short 
stories. The novel ‘ Royal 
Highness ’’’ was published six 
years later, and although much 
slighter in theme than ‘“ Bud- 
denbrooks’”’ it exhibited every 
sign of the consummate crafts- 
manship that had come to be 
expected of its author. 

His next long novel was “‘ The Magic Mountain,” the 
scene of which is laid in a sanatorium for consumptives at 
Davos. Emphasising the intellectual side of life, it is a 
sympathetic study of the reactions of a number of different 
types to the disease, and the imminent presence of death. 
Here Mann finds with uncanny sensitiveness the materials 
for tragedy and beauty, and this novel possesses an indefin- 
able nightmarish quality. Mann, an intellectual, seeking to 
reconcile the man of action and the dreamer, and groping 
for a self-satisfying philosophy of life, and in consequence, 
death, made the central character of this novel, Hans 
Castorp, his mouthpiece for the reproduction of that 
philosophy. The demoralising effect of the environment 
in which Castorp finds himself, his physical and mental 
weakness, and his endeavours to cope with the disintegrat- 
ing forces of nature which do not allow the dualism in 
man’s nature to indisputably solve its physical and spiritual 
problems, are detailed with studied and sympathetic 
restraint, and the intense misery depicted when Castorp 
is subtly tortured in the effort to understand himself, and 
his indolent philosophy and environment are at war with 
a latent desire for action and fulfilment of his ideals, is 
leavened with bright rays of understanding light. 

Later came another volume containing three short 
stories, entitled ‘‘ Death in Venice.’’ The stress of creation 
has never before been so intimately and profoundly dis- 
sected than in the title story. Here Mann took his central 
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character, Gustav Aschenbach, from the composer, Gustav 
Mahler, and the story is thought by many critics to be 
Mann’s greatest short story. Certainly its style is perfec- 
tion; it has crystal lucidity, and the coldness and clarity 
of Toledo steel. 

“‘ Early Sorrow,”’ his next novel, although slight in theme, 
is a fine work of art. And lastly we have “‘ Mario and the 
Magician,’”’ published in this country only last autumn. 
Here again the story is slight, but Mann’s exquisite crafts- 
manship and subtlety of technique, retaining the outward 
expression of spontaneity, transforms it into a tragedy of 
haunting significance. 

Mann’s tragedies have the air of decaying splendour. 
His prose is unhurried, fluent and vital, capable of epitomis- 
ing dynamic power in the briefest of those sentences, 
exquisite in their satisfying precision. Investing the most 
repellent theme with a compelling energy and quiet personal 
charm, Mann produces passages of sentient beauty where 
a less masterly hand would reveal only latent sordid- 
ness. Mann’s metaphysical search is not merely for the 


individualistic philosophy of Fichte and Schelling, but for 
a collective understanding of life, and it is investigation into 
things elusive and poetical that has endowed a large portion 
of his work with a unique spiritual grace. Knowledge of 
man’s limitations and futilities has not caused him to 
resort to the acrid pessimism of Schopenhauer, nor has it 
blunted his sensitive feeling for the things that touch 
common lives. Dealing discriminately with the abnormal, 
there are times when his psychological situations are so 
insubstantial, so uncommon as to be almost extravagant, 
but the full significance of solid reality is achieved without 
apparent effort, and it is clear that his personal emotions 
vield to truth of perception. In addition to short stories 
and novels Mann has written a volume of critical essays, 
and a book of political interest entitled ‘‘ Thoughts of an 
Unpolitical Man,”’ both possessing an individual quality 
of urbane distinction. 

Thomas Mann is undoubtedly the most potent force in 
contemporary German literature. And his great influence 
is manifest in the work of the younger German authors. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY : 


To the coming poets .. . 

. Your poems should witness not so much 
the smoothness of form and the beauty of rhyme— 
he upon whose eves fall the sparks of a burning time 
should not mind if the heart be ahead of the rhyme for points. 
Your songs should witness 
the heart's passion 
and your will to alter the world... .” 

(Walter Bauer.) 


In Germany the Hitler party holds the second and the 
Communists the fourth place in a large range of political 
parties. All groups and organisations fight against each 
other with an embittered fervour. During the last ten 
years well over five hundred political murders have been 
committed, only a negligible portion of which have found 
an appropriate punishment. The number of unemployed 
figures somewhere around five millions, and the breakdown 
of the middle classes tends to intensify the contrast between 
capital and labour to a constantly growing extent. 

Is it surprising that under such circumstances a literature 
has sprung up that takes an interest in social conditions 
and political problems as never before? Economic 
struggles and fights are carried through with always 
sharper weapons, and consequently fiction as well as 
general literature take a very important part in this 
wrestling. 

With the sudden flood of National Socialism in Ger- 
many though, this type of the social critical novel and 
poetry seems to have reached its climax. Together with 
the emotional and sentimental flow of the awakening 
nationalism a new wave of literary romanticism sweeps 
over the country. And yet its counterbalance is still 
strong enough to be the most significant feature of con- 
temporary German literature. However different in 
form, style and construction these books have all one thing 
in common : the ardent desire to show the true and naked 
reality of life. They all seek to explain human destiny 
by the force of environment. They try to describe the 
background, and endeavour to discover the secret social laws 
to which every human being is subdued. Whereas the good 
newspapers always used to present to their readers pieces 
of fiction and short stories of a fantastic character in 
addition to the political news, it has become quite a vogue 
during the last years to publish “ reports ’’’ on the most 
trivial and common topics. The life of the clerical em- 
ployee, the student, the craftsman and the operative 
have often furnished abundant material for articles written 
from various aspects and angles. 

The lines quoted above are taken from a collection 
of poems, prose sketches and short descriptions called 
‘* Stimme aus dem Leunawerk ”’ (‘‘ Voice from the Leuna 
Works ’’) (Malik Verlag). The author, Walter Bauer, is 
an ordinary worker of the Leuna Works, the biggest 
industrial plant of Middle Germany. In hard, sharp and 
bitter verses he paints a sombre picture of the workman’s 
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toil. Full of revolutionary strength and unquenchable 
hatred against the rich he exceedingly well succeeds in 
drawing the tense atmosphere of the class struggle. He 
is a very clever and inciting propagandist of revolution— 
and that is all he desires to be. Neither does he pretend 
nor could he claim to possess anything like beauty of form 
or rhyme—he does not strive after it. 

Johannes R. Becher, who already enjoys a reputation 
as a proletarian poet, has had published by the Malik 
Verlag a stirring book of verses and prose similar to that 
of Walter Bauer. Significantly the title, ‘‘ Ein Mensch 
unserer Zeit ’’ (“‘ A Man of Our Time’’), reveals the same 
tendency of anonymity as ‘‘A Voice from the Leuna 
Works.”’ As an excellent illustration to these fighting 
books, Georg Grosz’s outstanding drawings must be men- 
tioned. They have appeared in three editions (Malik 
Verlag), and represent in their biting sarcasms by far the 
best of social-critical drawing ever produced in Germany. 

In an entertaining and suggestive Utopia, ‘‘ Wenn wir 
1918...” (“If in 1918 . . .’’) (Malik Verlag), Walter 
Miiller tries to visualise the history of a socialist world 
during the last ten years, if the German revolution of 1918 
had taken the course of the Russian one. Heinrich Jacob’s 
‘““ Die Magd von Aachen ”’ (“‘ The Maid of Aix la Chapelle ’’) 
(Paul Zsolnay Verlag) is one of the finest examples of that 
novel which combines a truthful conception of social 
realities with a keen psychological observation. His topic 
is the military occupation of the Rhineland and the political 
and human conflicts engendered by it. In “ Bauern, 
Bonzen and Bomben ”’ (‘‘ Peasants, Bigwigs and Bombs ’’), 
by Hans Fallada (Ernst Rowohlt ; Verlag, Berlin), we find 
a lively picture of Germany’s Eastern provinces, of the 
struggle between the peasant population and the adminis- 
tration and officials. A description of the magnificent 
facade and the diametrically opposed conditions of labour 
for the employees of a big American hotel make a stark 
and lasting impression upon the reader of Maria Leitner’s 
“Hotel Amerika’’ (Neuer Deutscher Verlag, Berlin), 
although in this book little more is done than recording 
facts. 

And lastly two valuable political publications of the 
Ernst Rowohlt Verlag, Berlin, should be mentioned that 
deal with Hitler’s personality and his movement. Kommt 
das dritte Reich?” (‘Is this the Coming of the Third 
Empire ?’’) gives a detailed and illustrated account of 
the National Socialist party organisation and methods, 
whereas Walter von Miltenberg, a former friend and admirer 
of Hitler, vividly draws a portrait of the would-be dictator 
in his ‘‘ Adolf Hitler, Wilhelm III.’’ He arrives at the 
conclusion that Hitler the revolutionary leader is dead, 
that he has missed his chance, and that the Nazi movement 
is about to slacken and loose its threatening aspect. 
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GEORGE SAMPSON 
By J. Keighley Snowden 


It is a happy thing for scholarship, and for his friends, 
that George Sampson is well again. His work for litera- 
ture and education has been among the very sanest done 
in our time, and its vigour wholly exceptional. Until the 
breakdown of two years ago he seemed entitled to spell 
his name without the “p’”’; but the strongest of men 
must pay for excess, and it 
is still marvellous that, after 
such labours as he packed 
into thirty years of author- 
ship, editing, research, teach- 
ing and public service, more 
may be expected from him, 
of unimpaired quality. If 
there must be moderation as 
to quantity, his work becomes 
the more precious. He is an 
inspector of schools, and 
school inspectors are a good 
deal busier and more respon- 
sible than in the days of 
Matthew Arnold. 

There is of course a genius 
for scholarship and criticism 
as much as for anything else, 
and the story of genius is 
always romantic, always 
leaves us with something 
inexplicable. One sees a 
man do things because he 
was obviously born to do 
them, and there is no more 
to be said. <A rare native 
faculty rides down obstacles 
or develops freely. It is in 
either case wondered at. 
Sampson is an honorary M.A. 
of Cambridge, and St. John’s 
College, adopting him ten 
years ago, said in effect 
that he honours Cambridge. 
His story is a quite 
straightforward one of free 
development attaining that recognition without help. 
Nobody trained up the child in the way he should go. 
- There was simply a decent library in his home at Green- 
wich. Being the youngest of a large family, he was left 
a good deal to his own devices, found it at seven years 
old, and took to reading. So a duck takes to water. He 
took happily to famous authors, and remembers reading 
a small history of the French Revolution at eight—probably 
one of Constable’s Miscellany series. Afterwards “ one 
thing led to another.’’ Carlyle says that ‘love is the 
beginning of knowledge as fire is of light,’’ and an ingenerate 
Master of Arts can only put it that “ one of the gifts I was 
born with was the great gift of enjoying things.” 

There was more than that. It is the first thing that 
matters, of course; no keenness without it; but quite 
early he had a sense of style. What gave him the desire 
to write he does not know ; perhaps it was that, for he had 
begun in his teens to look at the way people wrote as well 
as at what they were saying. ‘‘I got a lot of good out 
of a very old ‘ composition book,’ in Dr. William Smith’s 
series that Murray published. It gave you extracts from 
various authors, and you were asked to write something 
in the manner of each. I think it began with Hooker’s 
famous paragraph about law; then, as a corrective, there 
was a passage from one of Robert South’s sermons, as 
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short and racy as Hooker is magnificent.’’ And the gift 
of enjoyment fed another—the gift of a memory that 
rarely fails. This gift, so important for a scholar, was 
helped certainly ; for he went to the Winchester Training 
College for Teachers, and there, and in the career that 
followed, learnt to keep exact knowledge pigeon-holed and 
available as most of us have 
despaired of ever doing. 
They were the very prepara- 
tion and career no doubt for 
such a mind. Note however 
that the College course was 
not enough for him; he began 
to study Anglo-Saxon, and 
he edited and wrote for the 
Magazine _lig’'t-heartedly 
—with an eye oi Jerome K. 
Jerome, he says. 

Here is an _ interesting 
confession as to the English 
classics. ‘1 approached 
them in the same natural 
way, with no system. Asa 
boy I had read no Shake- 
speare, I hac not really dis- 
covered poetry. Arnold’s 
preface to Ward's ‘ English 
Poets’ I met when I was 
seventeen, and read that over 
and over till I knew much 
of it almost by heart. But 
when I first saw ‘Hamlet’ 
acted—produced at the Hay- 
market by Beerbohm Tree 
about 1891—it was for me a 
new play. And I went night 
after night into the shilling 
gallery. I could repeat 
swathes of it! Then Augus- 
tin Daly produced ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ with Ada Rehan, and 

Mr. George Sampson. the same thing happened 

with that; so that my dis- 
covery of Shakespeare was made in the proper way.” 
In this way he approached music too, and art, on both of 
which he has written with authority. There was a 
passionate study of music begun at Covent Garden when 
the De Reszkes sang, and at the Saturday and Monday 
“Pops ’’; and later a passionate study of art on Italian 
holidays, as well as in our English collections. 

I think he would like the story qualified. He has 
written: ‘I believe that recent gospels of anarchy urging 
that children must never be instructed or restrained, but 
always to be allowed to do just what they like, when they 
like and how they like, are false to the purpose of educa- 
tion.”’ Forced to read books for examination tests, he 
never got anything but good; and there too one thing 
led to another. But I am telling how a scholarly genius 
budded and bore its own fruit. , 

The first yield came in 1897, when he was twenty-four 
years old. George Sampson has nothing of the prig or 
the pedant about him, but is very happily human in a 
virile way and keeps a sure balance of humour. However 
on leaving Winchester he fancied, as young men will, that 
he had a taste for philosophy, and “ spluttered about ’’-— 
his own modest phrase—a good deal among the English 
philosophers. The main interest of it is that they led him 
to a publisher ambitiously. He wanted Berkeley cheap, 
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and asked the publishers of the Bohn Library why they 
hadn’t done him. Mr. Edward Bell replied to his letter 
that editors were too difficult to find at the fees which 
could be afforded. Lamentable! At the courageous age 
of twenty-three Sampson volunteered to edit Berkeley. 
He was asked to call, looked he supposes capable of any- 
thing, was commissioned, and did the work with un- 
impeachable credit. Since that he has never lacked work 
for hours that other men devote to leisure or sleep. 

What a mass of it there is, and not a line of pot-boiling ! 
All trenchant with a fine honesty. Nevinson gave him 
reviewing to do, and he was seen to be critical with the 
right spirit, thorough, discerning and fair. He must have 
written several hundred thousand words of criticism, and 
much of it deserves to be assembled and republished. 
Almost every periodical, from the Times Literary Supple- 
ment and the Quarterly Review to the Daily Herald and 
Labour Leader, has had the benefit of it. There is at least 
an equal output of editorial notes and prefaces, summing 
up incalculable labours of research and text collation. 
In an article like this it can only be touched on. 

After the Berkeley came two little voiumes of selections 
from Newman—with an essay now regretted: Newman’s 
doctrine of acquiescence made him “to some extent a 
pernicious person.”” Then Messrs. Bell brought out their 
sumptuous editions (1904) of “‘ The Golden Ass” and 
‘“* Walton’s Lives,’’ which Sampson edited. They employed 
him on the smaller “‘ Keats ”’ and ‘‘ George Herbert,” pub- 
lished at ten shillings and sixpence, and he edited for the 
Bohn Library Emerson in five volumes. These things 
made him known and trusted as a diligent scholar and 
student. The distinguished connection with the Cam- 


bridge Press followed, beginning with a collection of © 


“Nineteenth Century Essays,’ his introduction to which 
was praised by the Saturday as one of the three best 
pieces of pure literature done in recent years.’’ That is to 
say it was ranked—justly I think—with A. C. Bradley’s 
commentaries on Memoriam and Walter Raleigh’s 
essays on Johnson. 

There is a great deal of fine work in the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Book of Prose and Verse,”’ issued as a companion to the 
first volume of the “ History of Literature.’’ His Anglo- 
Saxon studies were of use there, for selections down to 
Chaucer, and he had to cover too in short essays the Latin 
writing of Alfred’s time, with the metrical romances and 
all the Arthurian field. And what a toil of years went to 
the five volumes called ‘‘ Cambridge Readings in Litera- 
ture ’’ !—culled from the literature of all nations, and 
illustrated with reproductions of famous pictures which 
only the: widest knowledge of art could have enabled him 
to choose. After that he went into more particular studies 
again for a book on Coleridge and Wordsworth done in 
collaboration with Sir A. Quiller-Couch. All the time 
remember he was earning his living as a schoolmaster 
and inspector—with a zeal for education that singled him 
out, when the time came, for the famous Departmental 
Committee on the Teaching of English, and made him, as to 
elementary schools, its inspiring member. What a joy, 
for style and wisdom, his little ‘‘ English for the English ”’ ! 

He calls himself, among literary men, ‘‘ an outsider ’”’ ; 
meaning that he belongs to the noble army of spare-time 
authors of whom Charles Lamb is the chief. Well, well ! 
We insiders do not commonly boast, as Sampson may, 
that we have never had a difficulty in placing work. Look- 
ing enviously sometimes at the part-time men, we are 
disposed to sigh: ‘“‘ O si sic omnes !”’ 


Poets’ Corner 


A WAR DEBT THAT CAN NEVER BE HONOURED 


“The Poems of Wilfred Owen.” 

Blunden. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Of the many War poets, two only have unconditionally 
survived the test of disillusioning time. They are Siegfried 
Sassoon and Wilfred Owen. Both, it should be noticed, 
were satirical realists. While almost everybody else was 
romanticising war, they had already made it their strong 
purpose to sing of ‘‘ War and the Pity of War.’”’ Sassoon 
was the elder, and the story of his revolt has become 
familiar to all through his ‘‘ Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer.”” The story of Owen’s revolt is now sketched for 
the first time in Edmund Blunden’s preface to this new 

edition of his poems; and it makes amazing reading. 
Owen joined the 2nd Manchesters in France in the open- 
ing days of January, 1917. He was killed a week before 
the Armistice. During those intervening two years he 
passed through the whole gamut of war emotions. One 
of his first letters from the Front contains the following 
familiar sentiment: ‘‘ There is a fine heroic feeling about 
being in France, and I am in perfect spirits.’’ This relish 
of war however gradually gave place to a more prosaic 
attitude. ‘‘ Everything,’’ he wrote in a later letter, “‘ is 
unnatural, broken, blasted; the distortion of the dead, 
whose unburiable bodies sit outside the dug-outs all day, 
all night, is the most execrable sight on earth. In poetry 
we call them the most glorious. But to sit with them all 
day, all night, and a week later to come back and find them 
still sitting there in motionless groups, THAT is what saps the 
“soldierly spirit.’’’ The transition was swift, for Owen 
was sensitive as only the imagination of genius can make 
aman. Even in that first January he could write to his 
mother: ‘‘ The people of England needn’t hope. They 
must agitate. But they are not yet agitated even. Let 
them imagine fifty strong men trembling as with ague for 
fifty hours.’”” And by June, in attempting to make his 
inherited creed tally with life as he found it, he had already 
come to this conclusion: ‘* Christ is literally in No Man’s 
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Land. There men often hear His voice: Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
a friend. Is it spoken in English only and in French ? 
I do not believe so. Thus you see how pure Christianity 
will not fit in with pure patriotism.” 

The secret of Owen’s strength lay in this—that even when 
experience touched the bottom of filth and fury he was 
possessed with an ‘‘ ardour of life’’ that never forsook him. 
Whither this ardour would ultimately have led him, when 
it no longer had need to spend itself withstanding the 
shocks of war, who can tell? Something of the spirit of 
Keats inhabited him: he was all poet. And it is tragically 
ironical that, like Keats, he died before his promise was 
fulfilled. It is only a handful of work that he has left 
behind him, but it is enough to place him permanently 
in our literary heritage—and it is enough to cry out for ever 
against the bitter inhumanity of man to man. 

The best of Rupert Brooke and the best of Wilfred Owen 
are as far removed from one another as contemporary War 
poetry could conceivably be; and yet the strange thing 
is that Owen has a distinct debt to Brooke—a debt which 
has not been generally acknowledged. Owen in fact is 
Rupert Brooke grown up. At one moment they stood side 
by side. ‘‘ There is a fine heroic feeling about being in 
France ’’ might have been written by Brooke ; and some 
of the earlier poems in this collection might well have 
come from his pen. But the scales were soon lifted 
from Owen’s eyes, and by the time he met Sassoon 
he had already left Brooke incalculably behind. Sassoon 
encouraged the younger poet to an extent that this preface 
makes clear for the first time: ‘‘ You have fixed my life,”’ 
Owen writes. ‘‘ You did not light me: I was always a 
mad comet; but you have fixed me. I spun round you a 
satellite for a month, but I shall swing out soon, a dark 
star in the orbit where you will blaze.’”” Death made those 
words prophetically true; had he outfaced war another 
week they might have been less so. 
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A MOST EMINENT VICTORIAN 


“‘ Selected Poems of Coventry Patmore.’’ Edited by 
Derek Patmore. 3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“One after another,’’ Mr. Hugh Walpole is quoted as 
saying, on the dust-cover of this new selection from Pat- 
more’s poetry, “‘ the Victorian figures are returning.” It 
is true, a little too true. Fashion is always an indis- 
criminate guide, and the present revival savours too much 
of fashion. No one in his senses would deny that those 
“Victorian figures ’’ said a good deal that was well worth 
the saying ; and if we have hitherto tended to throw away 
the good with the bad, so much the worse for us; but if, 
now, our scoffs are to be changed to praise, let it be measured 
praise and just. 

Of all the Victorian poets Coventry Patmore is perhaps 
best served by a wise selection; and the selection here 
made by his great-grandson is certainly a wise one, em- 
phasising, as it does, the odes of ‘‘ The Unknown Eros ”’ at 
the expense of the much more familiar (in reputation, any- 
way) and lauded “‘ Angel in the House.’’ Mr. Derek Pat- 
more’s introduction, too, is a model of simple and direct 
statement. Nevertheless, neither the wise selection nor 
the model introduction can be said to save this eminent 
poet from his own Nemesis. Coventry Patmore’s poetry 
stands or falls by its philosophy, since to that philosophy 
he purposely subordinated his obvious poetic genius. That 
he had the eye of a poet is clear a hundred times throughout 
this brief selection: what a pity, then, he chose so ob- 
stinately to shut it, cultivating instead that inward eye 
which is sight to the mystic but confusion to such as he. 
Patmore was a moralist who elected to write of love. In 
his great-grandson’s words “‘ he regarded marriage between 
a man and a woman as the earthly symbol of the marriage 
between God and the Soul. To him it was a sacrament, in 
which the flesh and the spirit were welded into one magnifi- 
cent unity.’’ All of which to-day sounds rather vague and 
highfalutin. A poet who takes love for his continual theme 
ought not to be able to write of his beloved Amelia that 

“To look on her moved less the mind 
To say ‘ How beauteous !’ than ‘ How good and kind!’” 
Evidently Patmore, like so many of his contemporaries, 
lacked the saving grace of humour. 

He was, in fact, a most typical Victorian. Sargent’s 
portrait of him in the National Portrait Gallery is reveal- 
ing. But beneath that aloof exterior he was a senti- 
mentalist. The man who was held by his children in such 
awe that they rose when he entered the room for breakfast, 
dutifully played whist with him each night, and retired to 
bed on the stroke of ten, always kept the anniversary of 
his first wife’s death “as a day of seclusion, self-examina- 
tion, and prayer, and often told his children, when they 
hesitated over prayers to Our Lady, ‘Pray to your 
mother, then, if you like that better.’’’ With fine detach- 
ment, Mr. Derek Patmore relates an incident in the poet’s 
first courtship which is equally revealing: ‘“‘ He sent Miss 
Andrews his own copy of Emerson’s ‘ Essays,’ asking her 
to mark the passages of which she specially approved or 
disapproved. To his delight the young lady marked all 
the passages he admired.’’ Whereupon, as Mr. Patmore 
perspicaciously adds, “‘ in the September of 1847 they were 
married at St. John’s Church, Hampstead.’’ Miss Emily 
Augusta Andrews was of course the famous Angel in the 
House. She had been Patmore’s adored inspiration in 
the poetic expression of his high philosophy of marriage. 
It comes as rather a shock, then, to find him writing of his 
second love, seventeen years later, that he “‘ had never 


beheld so beautiful a personality’’; but perhaps the 
explanation lies in the immediately following confession 
that “this beauty seemed to be the pure effluence of 
Catholic Sanctity.’”” One can only hope that Miss 
Marianne Byles completely understood her future husband, 
and, understanding, agreed. Fifteen years later Patmore 
married his third wife. There is no doubt that in each of 
his marriages he was unusually happy : had it been other- 
wise one cannot help wondering whether he would still 
have declared, in the last book he ever wrote, that “‘ lovers 
are nothing else than Priest and Priestess to each other 
of the Divine Manhood and the Divine Womanhood which 
are God ”’ ? 

No, Patmore was too thoroughly at one with the limita- 
tions of his particular age to take a place among the poets 
of eternity. Of all the Victorian poets he is least served 
by this present revival. Admirable as Mr. Derek Patmore’s 
selection is, it can only emphasise how remote in sympathy 
he is from us to-day. If it contrives to remind future 
anthologists, however, that they might make a happier 
choice by dipping into ‘‘ The Unknown Eros,”’ it will not 
have been in vain. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


JOHN CLARE 


“* Sketches in the Life of John Clare, written by Himself.” 
Now first published, with an Introduction, etc., by Edmund 
Blunden. 6s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Mr. Blunden’s championship of John Clare is one of 
the wisest and most fruitful things he has undertaken. 
Through his labours and those of Mr. Allan Porter, the 
world, if it will, can understand at no great expense the 
life and mind of a singularly delightful poet. This new 
book which he has edited consists chiefly of an auto- 
biographical fragment which Clare wrote in a letter to his 
publisher, and several shorter letters from Clare of the 
first interest. The fragment is a simple and fascinating 
account of a poet’s birth, a difficult process indeed in a 
farm labourer’s cottage in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Clare talks of his early reading—‘‘ Red Riding 
Hood,” “‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,”’ ‘‘ Cinderella ’’ and other 
sixpenny romances which he bought from travelling 
hawkers and devoured on Sundays, hiding in wood and thorn 
dingles; of Daniel Fenning’s ‘‘ Young Algebraist’s Com- 
panion ” and ‘“‘ The British Youth’s Instructor, or a New 
and Easy Guide to Practical Arithmetic ’’ (books these well 
worth looking up. They are quaintly and shrewdly written 
in dialogues between teacher and pupil, and the second 
of them anyway, with its sums for converting pounds to 
moidores, its lists of strange coins—Polish timphs and 
Japanese cohans—its examples of making up a Parish 
Rate and adding up a Goldsmith’s bill with its diamond 
rings, etc., Clare, no doubt, found most entertaining as an 
imaginative small boy) ; and lastly Thomson’s “‘ Seasons,” 
which must have turned scores of young poets to rhyme 
in its hey-day, but not many who eschewed its appalling 
style as well as this Northamptonshire peasant. The 
description of the way he walked into Stamford early 
in the morning before the shops were open to buy his one- 
and-sixpenny copy, of how he bought it for sixpence 
cheaper, turned off the road into Burghley Park to read 
it, and then “ got into a strain of descriptive rhyming ”’ 
on the way home and produced the first poem he put to 
paper, is the best thing in the book. Clare was then 
thirteen. Admirable too is his description in one of the 
letters of a meeting with Hazlitt, a lively but honest descrip- 
tion such as might be expected from a poet who observed 
so accurately, and who would yet bend down to feel 
dewdrops, doubtful whether they were not precious and 
solid jewels. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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The Bookshelf 


RELIGION AND ART 


The Present Prospects of Humanism in England 


“* The Prospects of Humanism.”” By Lawrence Hyde. 
6d. (Gerald Howe.) 
“* Poetry and Criticism of Life.” 


By H. W. Garrod. 
7s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


To ask the right questions, as Socrates showed the world 
long ago, is quite as important a service to humanity as to 
give the right answers. Indeed in some ways it is a more 
creative service, since it compels the reader to think for 
himself. It is not merely illuminating, but educative. 
Mr. Hyde is a master of this method because, unlike the 
sophist, he is never concerned to win a merely logical, still 
less a merely verbal victory. The questions which he asks 
touch human life at its most essential and intimate points 
and implicit in them is an answer—his answer—but one 
which he leaves us free to accept or reject. In one place 
he rightly deprecates a philosophy which would subordinate 
“the higher mystical centre from which Jesus worked 
to that lower rational centre from which the Socratic 
dialectic is conducted.”” And his own thought exemplifies 
by contrast a true collaboration of vision and rationality, 
of sympathy and precision. His book in short contains 
not merely critical disputation, but creative discourse. And 
it clarifies in a very remarkable manner what are perhaps 
the most important issues facing the distracted individual 
to-day. 

He has already dealt with those issues, so far as they are 
affected by modern science and sociology, in his previous 
volume, ‘‘ The Learned Knife.”” But here he penetrates 
to the very centre of the problem with a correspondingly 
greater degree of inwardness and an even finer under- 
standing. 

The modern situation to which he addresses himself 
may be briefly described as follows. The spiritual, moral 
and intellectual life of the individual was once centred 
in organised religion, a religion which did in fact organise 
his life in so far as it offered him a faith to which he might 
relate all his activities, rites in which he might objectify 
this faith, and a moral code by which he might discipline 
himself. The creative vitality of such religion was not 
confined to its own body. Its inspiration entered too 
into man’s arts, his thought and even his social diversions 
But gradually and for a number of reasons its virtue 
declined. The body of institutional religion quenched the 
spirit, and the most creative individuals were the first to 
recognise the fact. Consequently the scientists, the 
philosophers and the artists set up their own establish- 
ments, related by no unifying principle and divided from 
one another. But, more important, the ordinary man 
eventually broke from his old allegiance, until we reach 
the situation as it is to-day when the majority of men and 
women live without any spiritual centre either within or 
outside themselves, and consequently at the mercy of their 
impulses, of the purveyors of entertainment and of the 
modern press. Hence the unhappiness and nervous 
distress which is so prevalent. Hence also the increased 
appeal of Catholicism. 

But Mr. Hyde quite definitely rejects that solution. 
“‘In declining,” he writes, ‘‘ to associate themselves with 
existing religious organisations of a traditional type, they 
are, I am convinced, following a perfectly right instinct. 
For any individual who is truly possessed of the modern 
consciousness no other course is possible. The religion 
of the Churches is a dead religion ; on that point one must 
remain firm.” 

He is not however concerned, except by implication, in 
this volume with a new religion which will at the same time 
prove acceptable to men’s intelligences and provide them 
with a proper framework for their lives. His purpose 
is to expose the inadequacies of the various kinds of 


By 
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substitutes for religion which are to-day offered to educated 
people, and to show to what extent these provide no secure 
spiritual foundation for their lives. To these substitutes he 
gives the general title of ‘‘ Humanism,” and he includes 
under it such different creeds as the ‘‘ New Humanism ”’ 
of Mr. Irving Babbitt and his followers, the cultivated 
hedonism of such writers as Mr. J. C. Powys and Mr. Clive 
Bell, the disillusioned classicism of Mr. T. S. Eliot and the 
neo-romanticism of Mr. Middleton Murry. In addition he 
examines as types the academic thinker and philosopher 
and the “ high-brow ’”’ intellectual, discovering in each a 
kind of spiritual anemia; while in a first chapter he 
explores the nature of that ‘‘ new consciousness ’’ of which 
there are already many signs and many attempted defini- 
tions, and which he himself describes as that “‘ polarisation 
of the heart and head which only the mature artist and the 
enlightened mystic can be said to achieve with any degree 
of completeness.” 

We have not space here to discuss this masterly survey 
of the modern intellectual landscape. It should be studied 
and absorbed by all who are vexed and tossed to-day by 
conflicting winds of doctrine, or who think that salvation 
is to be found only through cultivating the sensibility or 
exercising the mind. Mr. Hyde is entirely unprejudiced. 
He always emphasises the qualities as well as the defects 
of the gospels which he studies, and his criticism is at 
once fundamental and detailed. The long chapter which 
he devotes to Mr. Murry’s poetico-mystical naturalism 
is a particularly fine example of his capacity for piercing 
through inessentials to essentials, and for exposing the 
emotional instability which can underlie a forceful style 
and an apparent assurance of vision. The only matter 
indeed in which I find myself questioning his judgment 
is his treatment of the poetic consciousness. To me the 
mystical vision and the esthetic imagination are ultimately 
expressions of the same consciousness. Admittedly the 
true poet inclines to worship and express the immanent 
divine, the true mystic the transcendent. Admittedly 
too the one seeks rather to discover reality in the external 
world, the other to realise it in himself. But if they are 
to be true to their calling, each must in different degrees 
do both. And Mr. Hyde seems to me to base his preference 
of the mystical to the imaginative experience upon an im- 
perfect understanding of the poet and the artist. He is 
convincingly right in rebutting the sophisticated modern 
view that art creation is more central and fundamental than 
actually living out the truth. But no one can create 
great art unless he also and actually lives out the truth. 
And Mr. Hyde tends too much to assume that the only kind 
of artist is the ‘‘ romantic,’’ who doubtless is to a great 
extent conditioned by his circumstances, and at the mercy 
not only of his inspiration but his moods. But this 
kind of artist is a comparatively modern and perverse 
phenomenon. In the great artist the classical element of 
discipline, the inwardness, the moral striving, the humility, 
the central repose (all of which qualities Mr. Hyde attributes 
almost exclusively to the mystic), are combined with 
romantic sensibility and outpouring in a vital tension 
and equilibrium, To some extent Mr. Hyde’s assumption 
that the poet must always be overbalanced in a romantic 
direction is due to the fact that he is dealing specifically 
with the modern disintegrated ‘“‘ romantic.”” But since he 
is also exploring the possibility of a future integration in 
which I am convinced that the imaginative mind must 
collaborate with the mystical vision, it is a pity that he 
should at times discriminate unfairly between them. 
If however he occasionally confuses the man of true 
imagination with the sensationalist, he exposes the weak- 
ness of the various cults of false and passive estheticism 
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with a persuasive finality. Moreover he is perfectly 
right in insisting that the ordinary man cannot be spiritually 
strengthened by simply contemplating works of art, and 
that many talented people find in art only a means of 
evading the essential problem of making their own lives 
into an art, with all that that implies of moral effort and 
discipline. Great art may indeed reveal to a few of us 
the conditions which we must obey if we are ourselves to 
become artists in life. But the art of religion is for most 
people even more important than the religion of art. 
And Mr. Hyde emphasises the fact in many searching 
and luminous pages. 

Professor Garrod’s lectures provide a curiously apt 
commentary upon Mr. Hyde’s thesis, since four of them 
are devoted to Matthew Arnold, who more than anyone 
else perhaps originated the idea that poetry might prove 
a substitute for religion. Significantly enough, Arnold 
was more deeply interested in theology than poetry. Butit 
was the morbid interest of a man who had lost vital contact 
with the spiritual reality, which alone gives theology 
significance, and who therefore was compelled, through 
the collapse of the creeds of his time, to attempt to keep his 
soul alive by an unsatisfactory blending of poetry, ethics, 
academicism, dilettantism and the code of the gentle- 
man. Professor Garrod writes of him: “ I know no other 
great writer who so much flatters the vanity of his readers ; 
each of whom, as he reads, is sustained by the constant 
sense that he is acquiring sweetness and light, and that he 
is one of a very few persons who are doing so.” 

To Professor Garrod this is a rather endearing quality. 


But in fact it reveals more than anything else the in- 
adequacy of Arnold’s preaching, and incidentally of any 
merely literary gospel. Elsewhere however Professor 
Garrod writes: ‘“‘ The conception of poetry as a battle 
with worldliness—the worldliness in ourselves and the | 
worldliness in the world—is I think worth pondering, and 
more particularly at the present time, when poetry has 
come to be thought easy, and the immortal garland is run 
for by persons who have not been at pains to submit 
themselves to a spiritual discipline.’ And he asks: 
“Is it certain that poetry does not demand a dedicated 
life ? 

This is well said. And despite an insensitiveness, 
typical of the man of letters, to the metaphysical and a 
corresponding tendency to measure life in terms of its 
“literary pleasures,’ Professor Garrod does understand 
the artist in some ways better than Mr. Hyde, particularly 
in his insistence that the poet is not merely acted upon, 
but acts, and in conceiving him, “‘ not as having, but as 
being his experience.” And in a lighter vein he says very 
happily that “‘ the study of literature ends in a disposition 
of mind; its best gift to us is some faculty of spiritual 
freedom, a certain largeness of temper.” He himself 
reveals this disposition very pleasingly, equally in his 
treatment of Arnold, Clough, Emerson and Bridge’s 
“Testament of Beauty.’’ But he reveals too its limita- 
tions, which are incidentally those which Mr. Hyde has 
so persuasively emphasised—the limitations of a merely 
cultivated taste, however sensitive, to maintain a deep 
contact with reality. 


PARNELL AND O’SHEA 


“* Parnell Vindicated: The Lifting of the Veil.” By 
Captain Henry Harrison. 17s. (Constable.) 

It will be difficult I fear for anyone under the age of 
fifty, or perhaps sixty, to understand the reason for this 
book. An immense amount of pains appears to have been 
taken to sift a great deal of evidence to prove Captain 
O’Shea unreliable and Parnell a paragon, but the majority 
of us were brought up in that belief. The quite dreadful 
thing about this undoubted labour of love is to undermine 
our faith in Parnell, and certainly not further to blacken 
the reputation of Captain O'Shea. 

Captain Harrison never tires of holding up Parnell as a 
man of quite impeccable honour, and we are prepared to 
accept this so far as his work for Ireland was concerned. 
We do not believe that his private behaviour could affect 
his public work, but this rather modern belief cuts both 
ways. We do not believe that his magnificent patriotism 
condoned or had anything to do with his behaviour in 
morals. He saw a woman who took his fancy, and (this 
is the impression that Captain Harrison ineradicably leaves) 
he took her without any thought or care whatever for 
O’Shea’s feelings. No amount of whitewashing can destroy 
that fact. 

Mrs. O'Shea may have tired of her husband. She had 
borne him several children ; she was thirty-four when she 
met the fascinating Parnell. 

Neither she nor Parnell appear to have given a second 
thought to her husband or, which is far more ominous, to 
her children. The dictates of love had to be obeyed. 
Let us grant that it was a grand passion and that we have 
no right to intrude, but that does not preclude us from 
sympathising with O'Shea, who seems to have been 
abominably treated. 

That Captain Harrison should constantly repeat 
Parnell’s statement about O’Shea—‘‘ He was never my 
friend; on the contrary, so long as I have known him, he 
has always pursued me with his malice, my bitter and un- 
relenting enemy ’’—as a mitigation of Parnell’s behaviour 
is delightfully ingenuous. Did he expect O’Shea to have 
loved Parnell for robbing him of his wife? Had O’Shea 
not full cause for pursuing him with his malice? Who 
did the initial wrong ? Captain Harrison does not answer 
that. 

He spends a lot of time attacking Mr. St. John Ervine 
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for distorting the facts in his biography of Parnell. But 
it is in this connection worth noticing that whereas Mr. 
Ervine, possibly not quite the ideal biographer for a 
Nationalist, began his book with a feeling of prejudice 
against Parnell and ended it with a deep affection for him, 
the effect of Captain Harrison’s book is quite definitely 
to destroy one’s affection for Parnell and to supplant it 
with a feeling of strong prejudice against him. 

For what indeed does all this mass of evidence boil down 
to? The elucidation of the mystery, the vindication of 
Parnell—call it by what name you will—the thesis that 
Captain Harrison sets out to prove is merely that all the 
subterfuge of years was necessary in order to keep Mrs. 
O’Shea’s rich aunt in a good temper so that she should 
leave her fortune where of course it ought to be left—to 
Mrs. O’Shea. ‘‘ Aunt Ben” was old. Mrs. O’Shea was 
her constant companion. Mrs. O’Shea would not cut 
herself off from benefits about to accrue just for the sake 
of marriage. She would have her cake and eat it too. 
Besides—is this an after-thought of Captain Harrison ?— 
“ the children’s interests and future were at stake.” Un- 
fortunately Aunt Ben took an unconscionable time a- 
dying, and instead of the Parnell-O’Shea union being 
legalised, the couple were condemned to go on bringing 
children into the world without the sacrament of marriage. 
For eight years a most difficult ménage was carried on, and 
when at last the old lady died O’Shea secured his divorce, 
Mrs. O'Shea had to fight for her lawful inheritance, and 
all too soon Parnell himself died. 

In 1914 Mrs. O’Shea, under the influence of her husband’s 
party in Captain Harrison’s view, published an inaccurate 
and distorted view of the whole affair. It seems strange 
indeed that Parnell’s champion should have waited a 
further seventeen years before enlightening the world 
about a scandal that it had wellnigh forgotten. 

Captain Harrison’s book can I think best be judged by 
two samples of his special pleading, the first against Captain 
O’Shea, the second in favour of Parnell : 

“But never so long as Aunt Ben lived did he (O’Shea) 
venture to invoke the aid of the Divorce Court. When at 
last she died, his freedom to seek the Divorce Court gave 
him a choice, a simple balancing of his monetary interests 
and of his self-aggrandisement. In the end he did pretty 


well for himself, because he grasped at the legal right to 
dispose of the children that he knew to be Parnell’s children. 
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Whatever he may have been originally, he was, after his 
deterioration, an unpleasant creature. He had in him, highly 
developed, the instinct of the rat that has always two holes.” 


On the other hand here is his picture of Parnell : 


“* Parnell had done all that in him lay to make good before 
God and man the position of the woman whom he had taken 
in love. The unswerving constancy of his purpose in this 
was deep-rooted in his essential manhood and in his fine 
sense of honourable obligation.”’ 


Comment on these two passages seems unnecessary. 

One cannot help remembering that Mrs. O’Shea was a 
willing victim, for does she not herself say: ‘‘I do not 
know exactly when he (O’Shea) first learned of our love— 
we felt no obligation to tell him.” 

Are not these last seven words a queer commentary 
on the behaviour of a man specially remarkable for his 
“ fine sense of honourable obligation’? To whom ? 


SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


A Recovered Reputation 


“The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B.” 
By the Hon, Evan Charteris, K.C. 25s. (Heinemann.) 

Sir Edmund Gosse was so consummate a painter of 
literary kit-cats that the prospect of a biography of him 
excited anxiety lest he who had so deftly and concisely 
and amusingly portrayed literary personalities should 
himself be made the victim of too large, too formal, too 
pious a record. That anxiety is happily removed by the 


By 
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Once emancipated and launched in literature, Gosse, 
it must be admitted—and Mr. Charteris is not the kind 
of biographer to disguise such truth—was successful 
beyond his deserts. In our admiration of what he even- 


tually became, we must not credit the Gosse of the seven- 
ties and early eighties with the literary virtues and graces 
not then developed in him. Mr. Charteris, though he has 
a shrewd phrase or so about most of Gosse’s publications, 


In William Heinemann’s Garden at Oakham, 1919— 
George Moore, Edmund Gosse, Haddon Chambers. 


From “ Sir Edmund Gosse,” by the Hon. Evan Charteris (Heinemann). 


appearance of Mr. Charteris’s book. As to its scale, 
considering that it contains a great many of the letters 
of that punctual and tireless correspondent, and covers 
a long life, the book may fairly be called succinct. Its 
candour is evident on almost every page. The touch is 
appropriately light, and there are some passages tinged 
with that affectionate malice towards the subject in which 
Gosse himself excelled. 

No reader, after Gosse’s own ‘“‘ Father and Son,’’ needs 
to be reminded of the astonishing puritanical upbringing 
which Gosse had. In respect of that, the autobiographer 
left very little indeed to be done by the biographer; but 
Mr. Charteris, besides dotting some i’s and crossing some 
t’s, has supplied one curiously significant new fact about 
the partially emancipated youth. We now learn that in 
1868 he undertook philanthropic work in the East End 
under Dr. Barnardo. The experiment was a failure, as 
it was bound to be, for not only in youth but to the end 
of his life Gosse was extremely ill at ease with people 
unless he knew beforehand, or could forthwith learn, all 
about their intellectual temper and social situation. But 
that he should have attempted anything of the sort when 
no longer directly under his father’s thumb argues a per- 
sistence of the inclination to uplift others well after he had 
discarded his father’s scale of values. 


does not much deal in literary criticism. Respectfully 
supplementing him, it may be said that the kind of verse 
with which Gosse gently and speedily achieved pleasant 
if restricted fame, could not have had anything like the 
same success in any other period of the century. It had 
merits, but the chief of them was the merit of going punc- 
tually with the new fashion. His criticism was not then 
incidental to portraiture, but was securing an esteem to 
which purely as criticism it was not fully entitled. And 
then came the sudden set-back, the more dreadful for a 
decade of easy going. 

Mr. Charteris gives us virtually all the facts of the 
famous controversy with Churton Collins, but perhaps 
does not quite sharply enough bring out what really 
deserves to be called the tragedy. The errors in Gosse’s 
ill-fated ‘‘ From Shakespeare to Pope,’’ issued in 1885, 
were calamitous, many of them being not such as a scholar 
of the less academic kind may commit through sheer 
familiarity with his subject, in the casualness of a man 
who lives with great writers of the past as with friends, 
but betrayals of an ignorance that goes cocksurely forward 
to fallacious conclusions. Gosse himself, as Mr. Charteris 
duly chronicles, said he felt as if he had been flayed alive, 
and from the moment of the exposure to near the end of 
his life he was expectant of a scratch, alert to ensure 
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that in the event of scratching he would scratch first and 
most dexterously. But with the passing of every year 
there was less and less need for him to restore the fur of 
a reputation he had never fully deserved, for he was acquir- 
ing another that nothing could injure. 

Stevenson had told him where his true work lay, in the 
observation of literary personalities. R. L. S. might have 
added that Gosse’s true work was in the observation of 
literary personalities of the second rank, or, if of the first, 
idiosyncratic to the verge of eccentricity. As we all 
know, Gosse attained to an unsurpassed skill, given such 
material, in the selection of the significant detail, in the 
reproduction of gesture and voice and features, in the 
mingling of the emollient and the pungent. 

Mr. Charteris’s book makes it more than ever evident 
that success, the earned success of his later life, did Gosse 
nothing but good. No distinguished man of letters in our 
memory has had less of the pundit or the pontiff or the 
oracle, but he liked to feel that he had become an institu- 
. tion. The librarianship of the House of Lords was an 
inspired appointment, greatly benefiting the library of 
that august body, and usefully altering the opinions of 
several peers about the relative importance of lords and 
librarians, but also—and more important—helping to 
produce the Sir Edmund Gosse whom it was a delight 
to know. Always zealous for literature, and extremely 
kind at heart where his suspicion had not been aroused, 
he now, with all suspicion lulled, became the inexhaustibly 
benevolent helper of every deserving movement and writer. 

It is in presenting the final phase of Gosse that Mr. 
Charteris does best. But nowhere does he do less than well, 
except in a little stinting us of narrative to connect and 
elucidate the correspondence to which he rightly attaches 
so much importance. There are gaps in that correspon- 
dence ; and, surprisingly, no letters to Mr. George Moore ; 
it would be unjust to say there are gaps in Mr. Charteris’s 
entertaining narrative, but he seems to have been honour- 
ably and unnecessarily afraid of getting between the reader 
and Gosse in self-revelation. 


CHARLES READE 


“Charles Reade: A Biography.” By Malcolm Elwin. 
12s. 6d net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Mr. Malcolm Elwin has found an excellent subject for 
biography in Charles Reade. His work supplies a want, 
for earlier attempts at the theme were not satisfactory or 
indeed reliable ; and the personality and achievement of 
Reade are both so remarkable that any conscientious study 
of the man must necessarily be of great interest. Mr. 
Elwin has read widely at the sources, scattered and often 
difficult of access, for information about Reade, and he has 
presented his material well (if not very profoundly in the 
interpretation of Reade’s complex nature). 

I would only query two of his statements, namely that 
Frederick Greenwood was the ‘‘ Amateur Casual’”’ of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and that when Charles Reade’s story, 
‘‘ White Lies,’’ appeared in the London Journal the author 
was consequently ‘‘ the first writer of repute to serialise 
a story in a penny weekly.” I should say that Frederick 
Greenwood’s brother, James Greenwood, was entitled to 
the designation, for it was he who underwent the dis- 
agreeable experience of spending a night in the workhouse, 
which he described in the article entitled “‘ A Night in a 
Casual Ward,” published in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1866, 
and he also wrote the succeeding articles on similar lines ; 
while as to the other point, Harrison Ainsworth’s romances, 
“Old St. Paul’s’’ and ‘‘ The Lancashire Witches,’’ both 
appeared serially in the Sunday Times, rspectively in 1841 
and 1848, though I cannot say off-hand if the price of the 
Sunday Times was a penny during those years, 

The life of Charles Reade is unlike that of most successful 
novelists in that he began late, though of course William 
De Morgan was much later. Reade was thirty-five before 
he commenced to write, and forty-two when he won fame 
with “It is Never Too Late to Mend.”’ And he scarcely 
ever wrote spontaneously or from red-hot inspiration. 


His method was to collect vast stores of facts and news- 
paper cuttings, which were laboriously pasted into many 
notebooks, and these items of information were marked 
““used’”’ as the details were transferred to his novels. 
Nevertheless there was method in his seeming madness, 
for his genius lay in his power to transmute sordid facts 
of life and Blue Book statistics into romance, fused as they 
were with his own vivid gift of narrative and understanding 
of humanity. 

“ The Cloister and the Hearth ”’ is in a different category 
from the rest of his work, and stands alone as the marvellous 
presentation of the life and thought of a far distant age, 
the result of intensive reading and immersion in the 
archeology of the medieval period he was to reconstruct. 
This is the one book that seems in keeping with the phases 
of the author’s life which he spent as an Oxford don, for 
a more sympathetic setting for the preliminary study and 
writing of this great story could not be imagined than 
the cloistered calm and lovely surroundings of Magdalen. 

Charles Reade was a younger son of an Oxfordshire 
squire, living at Ipsden House on the hills rising from 
the Thames valley. He had been intended for the Law but, 
like many another subsequentty successful author, he 
abandoned that profession for Letters though, unlike the 
others, he gravitated by way of the curious trade of deal- 
ing in violins. Despite his fame as a novelist, his aspira- 
tions were ever with the Stage, on which he expended in 
theatrical speculations much of the money he earned by 
his pen. He loved stage people and the very smell of the 
theatre. Yet he was never destined to reach supreme 
artistic heights as a dramatist. Of his two most successful 
plays, ‘‘ Masks and Faces”’ was written in collaboration 
with Tom Taylor, and ‘‘ Drink”’ was based on ‘‘ L’Assomoir ”’ 
of Zola. He made it is said £20,000 out of ‘‘ Drink,” and it 
is difficult to reconcile his willingness to benefit so largely 
from another author’s ideas with his recurrent campaigns 
in defence of authors’ rights and against dramatic 
plagiarism. 

But his whole life was a contradiction as was his tempera- 
ment. Gentle and violent by turns; the production of 
nearly all his books and plays accompanied by acrimonious 
disputes, abuse of critics in the press, and at times law 
suits; a hard bargainer with his publishers, yet gentle 
and generous with his friends; a supreme and vain- 
glorious egoist, yet capable of extreme devotion to the 
actress, Mrs. Seymour, with whom he lived (platonically) 
for many years. When she died he was desolate and turned 
to the “ consolations ”’ of a hard, cold form of religion, whose 
tenets were completely at variance with his own warm, 
theatrical nature. Even the outward circumstances of 
his life showed these strange variations. He passed from a 
country estate to the withdrawn existence of an Oxford 
college ; then to the busy conditions of his literary life 
in Mayfair and Knightsbridge ; while the last sad years, 
when he was ill and heart-broken with grief, were spent at 
Shepherd’s Bush, for he died at 3, Blomfield Villas, off the 
Uxbridge Road, near that strange recondite country of 
those days which so impressed Mr. Arthur Machen in his 
youth, as he has recorded in “ The Hill of Dreams ’”’ and 
“ Far-Off Things.” 

S. M. ELtts. 


LIFE IN KOREA. 


“The Grass Roof.’ By Younghill Kang. tos. 6d. 


(Scribners.) 
“Was Korea ended then? A pristine country, con- 
temporary of Homeric times and of the Golden Ages. . . . 


I cried and cried myself to sleep.” 

This is the refrain of Mr. Younghill Kang’s remarkable 
autobiography, ‘‘ The Grass Roof,’ which, although inti- 
mate and personal, is a scathing indictment of the Japanese 
occupation of Korea. The early part of the book is a 
picture of the idyllic life in a remote Korean village, where 
the customs had not changed for four thousand years. 
The living was rough and plain, but the moral level of 
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the highest. ‘“‘ A man has no place in society, Confucius 
teaches, unless he understands zsthetics.’’ The manners 
were perfect. ‘‘ Never catcha thief. It is impolite because 
it places him in an embarrassing position. And how 
would you like to be caught and placed in such a position ? ”’ 
A learned man of the village, referring to the West, says : 
“One should keep the open mind of a scholar and a 
gentleman.”” On this noble and child-like people the 
Japanese descended with vulgarity, insult and torture. 
It is typical of the Koreans that they thought less of the 
torture than of the vulgarity and the destruction of their 
ancient culture. 

Mr. Younghill Kang gives a vivid account of his early 
struggles and sufferings in the attempt to acquire Western 
learning, which only leads him to contempt for the Western 


who affects Christianity and indulges in a Great War. 
His personal story and the story of his country, closely 
interwoven, lead up to the amazing description of the 
unarmed revolution of March Ist, 1919, when the whole 
population of twenty millions declared its independence 
with one voice, shouting in the streets ‘‘ Mansei,’”’ the 
old Korean battle cry. Unfortunately, although this was 
the “ first pacifist war,’’ the Japanese did not regard it 
as such, and the murder and the torture were increased, 
and, according to Mr. Kang, still continue. 

This is an enthralling book, full of rich and varied 
interest, and one closes it with deep regret for ‘‘ Korea, 
country more antique than Greece, for which the poet 
Byron gave his life.” 

MarTIN MILLs. 


EUROPE IN TRANSITION 
The War of Idealogues 


“ Hitler.” B, 
Windus.) 
“The Soviet Five-Year Plan.” By H. R. Knicker- 
bocker. 8s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

Whatever else is true of the Great War of 1914-1918, 
this is true—that it settled nothing, composed nothing, 
and satisfied nobody. On the contrary it disturbed con- 
ventions that had rested unchallenged for many generations, 
opened new problems, and gave self-consciousness to new 
national moods of dissatisfaction. All that our heroic 


Wyndham Lewis. 6s. (Chatto & 


blood-letting did for us was to end complacency and to — 


infect us with a feverish political and social malaise. It 
was a war to end war, and Europe is still an armed camp. 
It was a war that was to draw closer the Imperial bonds, 
and the Imperial bonds were never weaker than they are 
to-day. It was a war to inaugurate a new regime of demo- 
cratic sanity, and already dictatorship is the fashion with 
democracy in the direst disrepute. It was a war to curb 
the more selfish manifestations of narrowly conceived 
nationalism, and for over a decade the whole world has 
been hampered by a narrower nationalism than ever before 
existed in Europe. It was a war to relieve Europe of the 
menace of unbridled ambition in Germany and Russia, 
and already the eyes of Europe are again fixed anxiously 
upon Moscow and Berlin. 

‘“Germany holds the key of the new Europe. What 
happens there within the next few months will decide the 
course of European politics for years to come,’’ said Dr. 
Benes recently. Who then holds the key to Germany ? 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, surveying the German scene im- 
partially, points us one man—Adolf Hitler. 

Mr. Knickerbocker writes of Russia : 


“Whereas the bourgeois Press of Europe persists in an- 
nouncing for the benefit of the local Communists that the 
Five-year Plan is a failure, business men, particularly the 
greater industrialists and bankers, are privately convinced 
of its probable success. They already fear the competition 
of the huge supplies of Soviet raw products, particularly 
lumber, grain and oil. They fear the probable competition 
within some years of the industrial products that may be 
expected to issue from the gigantic economic machine now 
being built up under plans. Most of all they fear eventual 
conflict of arms with a powerful modernised zealous State 
imbued with the irrevocable conviction that it is its duty to 
bring the whole world within the Soviet Union. These fears 
have become the permanent background of a good deal of 
European economic and political thinking.” 


There was a time when sentimentalists could look to Russia 
as the hope of all workers struggling to be freed from 
the cramping tyrannies of capitalism. There was a time 
when sentimentalists of another kidney could look to 
Germany as the model of orderly efficiency, with freedom 
subordinated willingly to the high purposes of the State. 
It is not so to-day. Mr. Wyndham Lewis shows us, in 
that cynical and unbridled prose of his, a Germany which 
combines the worst features of Chicago and the Clydeside, 
a Germany converting perversion into a mass hobby and 
degrading politics to a mere brawl between sectional groups 


By 
Collin Brooks. 


of ignorant malcontents. Mr. Knickerbocker, a trained 
observer of foreign affairs, reporting what he sees without 
bias to an American public, shows us a Russia peopled 
by under-fed, under-clothed helots striving with the aid 
of imported experts on borrowed capital to convert a land 
of impracticable peasants into a gigantic factory filled 
with efficient ‘‘ hands.’’ Reading these two books together, 
one has the queer conviction that Prussia has become 
Russianised and Russia is becoming Prussianised, and that 
both have effected, or are effecting, this odd transmigration 
of national souls with the same object—to challenge success- 
fully the traditional habits and the traditional technique 
of European social and economic life. 

The enemy of the rebels against the old order, of Stalin 
in Russia and of Hitler in Berlin, is no longer the old 
privilege—the aristocrat. It is the new privilege—the 
financier. The power of finance wielded by the capitalist 
is the enemy of freedom. Stalin has found that communism 
cannot supplant capitalism, because communism will not 
work. He has therefore applied the methods of capitalism 
—piece-rates and graded remuneration, mass production 
and worker-villages—to the new Russia in order to achieve 
a state of industrialisation which shall at least make 
practicable some form of State Socialism. Hitler, the 
apostle of Young Germany, has never trusted communism, 
and is therefore to be saved from the initial mistake of 
the Bolsheviki—assuming, as one may, without any great 
conviction after recent elections, that he will one day 
become master of Germany. 

But he, like Stalin to the east of him and Mussolini 
to the south, must attempt the achievement of power 
to wreck the existing financial system by an appeal to 
Nationalism. Achieving political power by that appeal, 
he can then turn his force against the economic structure 
and end the regime which has used capital—as he sees it— 
only to the end that innocent workers labour under chains 
of ‘‘ debt ’’ and are driven with whips of necessity, defrauded 
of all to which a free man may legitimately aspire. And 
the new regime will be an exclusive regime, rigidly national, 
and commendably austere. It will inaugurate the days of 
plain living and high thinking. Having wrecked the old 
financial system by which exchange has been made possible, 
however faulty by an ideal standard that exchange has 
been, it will create a new system, by means of which the 
faults of the old will be avoided, assuming blithely that 
perfection of exchange depends upon the needs of one 
party to a bargain, and not upon the needs of many parties 
to many bargains and the needs of a fertium quid between 
every pair. 

The impression that remains from the graphic word- 
pictures of Mr. Knickerbocker, whose book, let it be said, 
is one of the most readable of recent descriptive analyses, 
and from the brilliant commentatory of Wyndham Lewis, 
commingling descriptive passages of colloquial writing 
with mordant analyses and condemnations of those super- 
ficies of the European fabric which arouse his restless 
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disgust, is an impression of rampant ingenuousness. There 
is the ingenuous Stalin inheriting from the even more 
ingenuous Lenin a practical experiment in the ingenuous 
doctrines of the unbelievably ingenuous Marx: there is 
ingenuous Herr Hitler fascinating by some psychological 
affinity the—yes—the ingenuous Mr. Lewis, reduced to 
announcing as penetrating discoveries the commonplaces 
which Cobbett enunciated and Belloc has reiterated, and 
even the young Disraeli used in his early appeals to an 
ingenuous electorate. 

This ingenuousness is displayed most strikingly in two 
ways—in the tacit belief, behind both the Soviet Five 
Year Plan and the Hitler gospel of Blutsgefiihl, that com- 
plicated relationships between two thousand million 
producers and consumers can be reduced to simplicity 
and perfection by the application of this or that political 
theory of government, and in the implied belief that 
civilisation is a natural state which has to be protected 
from fools or knaves who would wreck it. The golden 
age would automatically arrive if only bankers and business 
men were not selfish and wicked. Millennium would be ours 
if only King Log were replaced by King Stork; if only 
President Tweedledum were replaced by President Tweedle- 
dee; if only a gold basis to the currency were replaced 
by a commodity basis; if only people had votes instead 
of swords, or swords instead of votes; if only there were 
tariffs or no tariffs; if only the children of Adam would 


remember to be children of Adam Smith; if only the 
masses would prefer beauty to bread, and the classes would 
forgo artichokes for art, and everybody would sublimate 
the primal instincts of self-preservation into the cultured 
urges of communal co-operation. 

It is this ingenuousness which makes Stalin, the success- 
ful taker of political power, and Hitler, the possible taker 
of political power, seem ridiculously like the parent who 
took his family to the seaside to enjoy themselves, and used 
all the corporeal resources of parental dictatorship to see 
that, despite hunger, fatigue and pouring rain, they did 
enjoy themselves. ‘I’ve created a new State in which 
you are to be happily altruistic, and whether you like it 
or not you are blessed well going to be happily altruistic ! ’’ 
That is the attitude. The bourgeois observer may well be 
pardoned for preferring his freedom in the three score 
years and ten that are given to him under the law to pursue 
an increasing measure of material, mental and spiritual 
satisfaction to this newer freedom of burst boots, broken 
heads, empty bellies and discontents endured for the 
satisfaction of knowing that a few hundred inept 
capitalists and mistaken financiers have been trium- 
phantly shown that no exchange of commodities at all 
is better than a faulty system, and that a few idealogues 
will never consent to use the gold standard until the 
last proletarian has starved on the Kremlin or died on 
the barricades. 


RUSSIA 


Through War to Revolution.” 
tos. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

“* Nicholas II: The Last of the Tsars.” 
Catherine Radziwill. 12s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
““Lenin: Makers of the Modern Age.” 
Mirsky. 5s. (Holme Press.) 


By Arno Dosch-Fleurot. 
By Princess 


By D. S. 


At this late date it is hardly possible for anyone writing 
about the Russian revolutions to do more than retrace 
old ground. Of the many ways of doing this, Mr. Dosch- 
Fleurot’s is undoubtedly the best. After a short experience 
as war correspondent of the New York World in Belgium and 
Egypt, he was sent to Russia. There he arrived when 
open criticism of Tsar and Government was for the first 
time being heard on all sides, and there he remained through 
the March and November Revolutions of 1917. His story 
contains nothing that is new. But he tells of nothing that 
he has not seen with his own eyes, and tells everything as 
seen. The result is a very human picture of the day-to- 
day course of revolution, bettered only in some of the 
publications from the Red Archives. Reading such master- 
pieces of reporting as Mr. Dosch-Fleurot’s account of the 
riots which preceded the Bolshevik seizure of power, one 
realises again what a loss to journalism was the death 
of the World. 

The Radziwills have had a chequered history, and without 
more information about Princess Catherine Radziwill than 
is given by her publishers, it is impossible to say to which 
of the many branches of that family she belongs. She 
seems however to have been in close touch with Court 
and society in St. Petersburg during the War, and in her 
life of the Tsarina she showed an acute understanding of 
the Empress and of all who were concerned with her in 
the last act of the tragedy of the Romanofis. Now, going 
over the old ground with the help of the recently published 
letters of the Tsar and Tsarina, of the Red Archives, and 
of Rodzianko’s memoirs, she gives a new twist to the tale 
by incorporating what is new, and damns the Tsar directly 


By Wilfrid Hope 


where before she had only damned with faint praise. She 
writes well, as ever, and with a pyschological continuity 
that is even more effective than Mr. Dosch-Fleurot’s 
continuity in time. But inevitably the best that she had 
to say having been said in her former book, “‘ Nicholas II ’”’ 
is rather a patchwork. And it might reasonably be asked 
how far she is justified in including in a work of serious 
pretensions an extract from General Lukomsky’s memoirs 
which fills a whole chapter. 

Prince Mirsky, like Princess Catherine Radziwill, is 
of the old regime. But whereas she explains the regime’s 
fall by the weakness of its leaders, he sees in the Revolu- 
tion only a combined realisation of Marxian prophecy 
and Leninist genius. His theory is of equal force, and his 
account of Lenin’s life sympathetic, thorough, by moments 
revealing. Unfortunately however he is one of those 
Russians of whom Dostoievsky said that they cannot see 
anything without turning the whole body. Having taken 
to a peculiar, semi-nationalist Marxism, he turns his back 
on everything before Marx. There is little doubt that 
Lenin, if only for the influence that he and his fellow- 
workers have had on the mind of our generation, will be 
historically the most important figure of the twentieth 
century, and there is a strong presumption that the Soviet 
Government—now that it is at last beginning to organise 
a Socialist State—will eventually provide a happier and 
freer life for its subjects. But it is difficult to take seriously 
one who, like Prince Mirsky, ranks Lenin as philosopher 
above Berkeley, states categorically (and of course without 
the slightest attempt at proof) that all systems of idealist 
philosophy are reducible to “ hair-splitting and sterile 
sophistry,’ and maintains that the idea “‘ that the October 
Revolution gave more concrete liberty to the masses than 
they had had even when, under the ‘dyarchy,’ Russia 
was ‘the freest country in the world,’ has never been 
seriously contradicted.” 
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GREECE AND THE GREAT WAR 


““ The Allied Secret Service in Greece.’’ By Sir Basil 
Thomson, K.C.B. (Director of Intelligence, 1919-1921). 
21s net. (Hutchinson.) 


First Athenian Memories.” 


By Compton Mackenzie. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell) 


A melancholy and exasperating ‘‘If only!’ must be 
persistently reiterative in the mind of every reader of 
each of these books. A crying over spilt milk? True. 
But it carried away with it so many valuable lives, to 
say nothing of the cost of it; and the spilling was the 
result of almost incredible stupidity on the part of re- 
sponsible statesmen. That is, if the testimony of Sir Basil 
and of Mr. Mackenzie is to be believed; and many— 
indeed most—of their assertions as to matters of fact have 
the appearance of being well founded. Sir Basil’s account 
especially is very fully documented. 


In endeavouring to form an opinion of the state of 
affairs in Greece during the War, the reader of these two 
accounts cannot but be influenced by the reflection that 
they are offered by witnesses who are to a great extent 
opposed to one another in their views and opinions. Mr. 
Mackenzie evidently had—and has—faith in the probity 
and policy of M. Venizelos; while Sir Basil Thomson 
presents a strong case for the equal probity and the wisdom 
of the policy of King Constantine. 

One of the primary causes, if not the chief of them, of 
the disastrous muddle which represented the Allies’ war 
policy in Greece was the unfortunate and pre-existing 
antagonism between the king and M. Venizelos. Not 
without some seeming reason, King Constantine suspected 
“the Cretan lawyer ’’—as Sir Basil persistently and con- 
temptuously calls him—of wishing to play the part of 
Dictator; while he himself had never any intention of 
surrendering his full rights as the actual as well as the 
titular monarch and head of the State. 


M. Venizelos desired that Greece should enter the War 
as a belligerent: the king was firmly of opinion that to 
do so could only endanger the existence of Greece as a 
Sovereign State. In this view he was supported by his 
own general staff, and also by the personally expressed 
opinion of Lord Kitchener. 

It is fully evident that ultimately M. Venizelos wished 
that Greece should range herself on the side of the Allies. 
But was that always his view ? This question is suggested 
by the assertion made by Sir Basil Thomson that the 
coaling at a Greek port of the Goeben and Breslau was 
effected by M. Venizelos’s personal and especial order, 
written on the back of one of his visiting cards, a photo- 
graph of which order Sir Basil reproduces. The history 
of this coaling is one of the many very serious matters 
dealt with in both these books. M. Venizelos could hardly 
have been deceived by the obviously pro forma represen- 
tation that the two vessels in question were merchantmen. 
And even if he had been so misled, international practice 
would only have allowed of sufficient coal being supplied 
to enable those vessels to reach their next port of call. 
Whereas the order was to supply them with no less than 
eight hundred tons! They used it to go to the Dardanelles. 

Sir Basil is very firm in his statements, and he adduces 
convincing evidence to prove them—that King Constantine 
was never pro-German, nor pro anything; but simply 
desired‘a safe neutrality for his country. Mr. Mackenzie, 
on the other hand, describes him as vain and amenable 
to the Kaiser’s flattery, also as being highly credulous ; 
a weakness which he says in effect is common to all royal 
personages. That is as may be, the present reviewer’s 
experience not having embraced intimacy with crowned 
heads, but for sheer bat-blind credulity nothing in history 
or out of it can ever have approached that of the Allied 
statesmen, as set forth very emphatically by Sir Basil 
Thomson and less insistently by Mr. Mackenzie. The 
latter however promises more about this astounding business 
in his next two books of ‘‘ Athenian Memories.” 
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VERDI 


“Giuseppe Verdi: His Life and Works.” By Francis 
Toye. 21s. net. (Heinemann.) 


This is the first full-dress biography of Giuseppe Verdi 
to appear in English, and we may be grateful that the 
task of writing it fell into the hands of Mr. Francis Toye, 
who possesses all the essential qualifications—enthusiasm 
for his subject, an experienced pen, critical discrimina- 
tion and the necessary technical equipment. The book is 
long, but not padded. It falls into two almost equal 
divisions—the first biographical, the second analytical and 
critical. 

Part II contains careful synopses of the plots of all the 
operas, followed by technical descriptions of them and a 
summing-up of their claims. The synopses are admirably 
done and make intelligible if not convincing stories, which 
are not remarkable for their lucidity when transferred to 
the stage and filtered through the imperfect diction of 
most operatic singers. The technical analyses are also 
carefully written, and such musical quotations as there 
are enable the reader to check Mr. Toye’s judgments on 
the spot, without relying on memory. His admiration for 
Verdi is unstinted—often, in the present reviewer's opinion, 
excessive—but he is not slow to point out the composer’s 
weaknesses. 

The biographical section gives a concise and fluent 
account of Verdi's life from the cradle to the grave. Mr. 
Toye does not claim to have unearthed any important new 
material, nor to give a new reading of the old. He has 
examined all the existing books devoted to the composer, 
and has made good use of Verdi's letters which exist in 
abundance. Some of the stories here printed have been 
questioned, but Mr. Toye and his informants are as likely 
to be right as the querists whose objection to the anecdotes 
has an air of special pleading. 

It is fitting that Giuseppe Verdi, the most theatrical 
composer who ever lived, should have begun life dramati- 
cally. Luigia Uttini, wife of Carlo Verdi, innkeeper of 
Le Roncole, fled from marauding Austrian soldiers into the 
belfry of the village church, carrying her baby in 
her arms. The baby was Giuseppe Verdi. The 
child showed musical sensibility of an unusual 
order at a very early age. When seven years old 
he served as an acolyte in that same village church, 
and on one occasion was so entranced by the music 
that he failed to carry out his duties. The 
annoyed priest gave him a shove which sent him 
down the altar steps. The boy fainted, and 
when he came to himself asked if he might study 
music. A poor but enlightened father put no 
further obstacles in the boy’s way. A spinet was 
purchased, and the future composer’s career may 
be said to have begun. At twelve he took the 
place of his teacher as organist at the church of 
Le Roncole. 

It cannot be said however that Verdi was a 
musical prodigy. In 1828, then fifteen years 
old, he wrote an overture and other pieces, but 
as they have not been published and are never 
performed (some of them exist, says Mr. Toye, 
in the archives of Busseto), it may be assumed 
that they are not especially remarkable ; and many 
a boy of fifteen, with no claims to genius, has 
composed works which testify to his ambition 
rather than to his ability. Verdi's development 
was indeed relatively slow throughout his life. 
The noteworthy thing is that the development 
continued to the very end, his last work, 
“ Falstaff,’ being in the opinion of many his 
masterpiece, produced when Verdi was nearly 
ninety years of age. “‘ Otello,’’ which preceded 
it by only six years, is in Mr. Toye’s judgment 
the greater work only because the depth and 
nature of the emotions expressed are greater ; 
but the technical excellence of ‘‘ Falstaff’’ was 


By Hermon Ould 


not excelled by ‘‘ Otello,’’ and left fine works like ‘“‘ Aida ” 
far behind. 

A boom in Verdi has been raging for some years in 
Germany, largely owing to the enthusiasm of Franz Werfel, 
whose novel “ Verdi’’ was a best-seller. If a similar 
revival takes place in this country, Mr. Toye’s book will 
do much to enlighten public opinion. It will be discovered 
that, apart from the operas which are generally recognised 
as good of their kind, such as “Il Trovatore,’” ‘“‘ La 
Traviata,” ‘‘ Rigoletto ’’’ and later masterpieces, there are 
a number of lesser works which deserve to be produced. 


MUSIC COMES OF AGE 


“* Music of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
By Leo Smith. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

Music is a young art. Ata time when literature, paint- 
ing and architecture were already mature, and had enriched 
the world with work which we may regard as provisionally 
immortal, music was making tentative efforts to establish 
itself as an art. Musical instruments in great variety 
have been employed throughout the ages—sackbuts and 
psalteries, horns and viols, drums and tabors, the procession 
leading to the saxophone and the ukelele is endless; but 
music, the most complex and scientific of the arts, hardly 
existed, except in a rudimentary form, until the fourteenth 
century, and from that time onwards has developed with an 
almost unhealthy rapidity. 

Each art seems to go its own course, profiting little from 
the experiences of other arts. In our own generation we 
have seen the beginnings of a new art—the cinema—and 
can judge how easily novelty can impose on one decade and 
be laughed to scorn by the next. The music which pleased 
and satisfied our ancestors of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries seems to us often too naive for enjoyment, and 
frequently so dull and colourless that we have not the 
patience to listen to it. And yet at this time the Van 


Eycks, Fra Filippo Lippi, Hans Memlinc and a host of 
other famous artists had painted pictures which are now 


The Bust of Verdi by Genito. 


From “ Verdi,” by Francis Toye (Heinemann). 
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recognised as masterpieces ; Michelangelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci still stagger the world by the records of their work 
in several mediums; Chaucer’s freshness is far removed 
from childishness, and there are countless buildings still 
standing in testimony to the high degree of technical 
and artistic perfection attained by nameless architects. 

Music, in the modern connotation of the term, might 
almost be said to have started with Claudio Monteverde 
(1567-1643), who broke away from the rigidity of Church 
practice and was among the first to see that instru- 
mentalists, not being limited like singers by the capacity 
of their vocal cords, might add an element of harshness 
which was in itself an aid to expression, and that “‘ vocalists 
with instrumental aid could essay more complex intervals 
and chords.” The German, Heinrich Schiitz (1586-1672), 
must also be given a prominent place among the makers 
of modern music ; his use of what Mr. Leo Smith describes 
as “‘ dignified psalmody—that is, an indefinite rhythm 
with monotoning—varied only by characteristic liturgical 
intonations made to correspond with the natural rise and 
fall of the syllables, and by the occasional use of two or 
three notes to a syllable when the words became especially 
ominous or of great import,” was a significant innovation, 
and with other achievements led to his being described as 
the father of German music. 

After these tentative impulses towards wider and deeper 
expression, music evolved rapidly during the two centuries 
which gave us Purcell, Scarlatti, Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Rameau, linking on to the epoch of which 
Beethoven, born in 1770, is the dominating figure. One 
has only to bear in mind the almost inexhaustible variety 
of emotions of which Beethoven’s medium was capable to 
realise the magnitude of the progress made by music during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Cesti (1620-69), 
one of the earliest Italian operatic composers, wrote an 
opera called the ‘“‘ Pomo d’oro,” in which ‘‘ an earthquake 
and the falling down of the statue of Pallas fail to bring 
any emotional intensity into the music.’”’ Think what 
Richard Strauss would make of such an opportunity ! 

In ‘“‘ The Music of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries ’’ therefore Mr. Leo Smith covers not merely 
two centuries of musical art, but the two centuries during 
which music came of age and began to rank with the 
plastic arts and with literature as one of the major cultural 
activities of mankind. Mr. Smith is Lecturer in Musical 
History at the Toronto Conservatoire of Music, and his 
appendices—which provide much tabulated information 
as well as a series of examination papers in musical history 
—show that his book was designed particularly for students ; 
but this need not put off those whose interest in music is 
less specialist. HERMON OULD. 


BURNS AND RELIGION. By A. Burns Jamieson. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Heffer.) 

Holding that Burns’s attitude to religion has been 
misunderstood in more ways than one, Mr. Jamieson 
essays to lead us to a truer view. For one thing, Burns 
did not do as much as many have supposed toward the 
destruction of the older and fiercer Calvinism of Scotland, 
for that had already been greatly modified in most districts. 
Ayrshire was an exception, and Burns merely attacked the 
old survivals there. Nor was Burns a “‘ man of no religion,” 
as Carlyle and others have said. He was a “ rational 
sceptic ’’ (sé Mr. Jamieson twice calls him) who, notwith- 
standing his antagonism to much of the currently-preached 
theology, held to faith in immortality and God. What 
has to be remembered is that neither Burns’s fulminations 
against orthodoxy nor his “ pious’”’ poems, taken singly, 
show the whole man. Failing to remember this, critics 
have been compelled to label the second class of writing 
as hypocrisy. A certain ‘ contradictoriness” in the 
Scotch character, Mr. Jamieson holds, explains and to a 
great extent reconciles the two. The study is an extremely 
interesting one, though we wish that Mr. Jamieson had 
given us something like a summing up of the whole matter. 
We are left at the end with a still somewhat vague idea of 
what, in its inmost essence, Burns’s religion was. 


SCRIBNERS 


THE GRASS ROOF 


by YOUNGHILL KANG 


“* As astonishing as Kim. Whata man! What 
a writer! ” 

Rebecca West in The Daily Telegraph 
“This most interesting and unusual autobio- 
graphy.”—The Times Literary Supplement 
“A very original and interesting piece of work.” 
—J. O. P. Bland. 10s. 6d. 


ATLANTIC CIRCLE 
by LEONARD OUTHWAITE 


The story of a small schooner’s circuit of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Illustrated 15s. 


THESE RUSSIANS 


by WILLIAM C. WHITE 
“Mr. White gives us, through the lips of his 


seventeen men and women, what is rarely found 
in books about Russia, and that is, the truth. . . . 
His sketches have the peculiar intimacy and 
vigour of the Russian novelists.”—The Observer 

1os. 6d. 


RICHARD BURTON 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ADVENTURER 


by FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A vivid sketch of this romantic and picturesque 
personality. 


Thustrated 


AXEL’S CASTLE 


by EDMUND WILSON 


A study in the imaginative literature of 1870- 
1930, of which “the foremost American critic” 
(André Maurois) “ gives as good an account as 
has yet appeared in English” (Rebecca West). 
10s. 6d. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 
OF THE ANDES 
by PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 


A survey, historical and archeological, of the 
great empire of the Incas. 


Illustrated 308. 


1os. 6d. 
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EGYPTIAN ART 


“* The Art of Egypt Through the Ages.” 42s. (Studio.) 


This is an admirable piece of work. Admittedly we were 
somewhat apprehensive over the rumours of the sumptuous 
volume being prepared as a birthday gift for His Egyptian 
Majesty ; it seemed strange that a committee of scholarly 
contributors, under the leadership of Sir Denison Ross, 
should elect to group together between the covers of a 
single volume their collective studies on the art of such 
entirely differing cultures as the Pharaohonic, the Coptic and 
the Moslem. Yet assured on that point, it seemed even 
stranger that the publishers could believe in the existence 
of enough potential purchasers of the book who were 
equally interested in all three of these great periods to 
make its publication commercially worth while. There 
are many who are interested in things truly and anciently 
Egyptian, but these are not usually the people who take 
pleasure in the enchanting beauty of the mosque archi- 
tecture of Cairo; and again, the knowledge of Coptic art 
is confined to a few scholars and the very select band of 
young men who already know that it will be very smart to 
know about such things in about six months’ time, when the 
threatened revival of interest in Coptic culture will be due. 

But however dubious we were about the necessity or 
even the desirability of compiling such a book, with its 
awaited appearance our doubts are assuaged, and our fear 
now is that the excellence of the illustrations will deter 
people from reading the letterpress. This would be a pity : 
in the first place because each of the ten sections or so into 
which the book is divided has been written by an authority 
on his own particular period, and written lucidly and 
concisely in every case, whether the author be the late 
Dr. Hall on “‘ The Old Kingdom,” Mr. Stephen Gaselee 
on ‘“ The Coptic Period’’ or Captain K. A. C. Cresswell 
on “‘ Moslem Architecture ’’; and secondly because the 
photographs have all been selected and arranged to illus- 
trate the various points in the letterpress. 

It is with relief, for example, that one misses a view of the 
Sphinx, that isolated eccentricity, yet if this is meant to be 
a comprehensive survey of all the artistic cults that have 
passed over that ancient land and left their mark, surely 
a few more plates illustrating the temple architecture of 
dynastic Egypt, their pylons and obelisks, would not come 
amiss ? Similarly when we come to the Coptic period, 
we are surprised at the omissions of the many domed 
monasteries that fringe the desert and make the Wadi 
Natrun one of the most interesting districts architecturally 
in the whole of North Africa. Especially must we congratu- 
late Messrs. Bell and Wainwright on their wonderful photo- 
graphs of objects of the 
Pharaohonic periods. These 
photographs, more than any- 
thing else in the book, are an 
indication, by their subtle 
treatment of objects long 
accorded ‘‘ polite’’ atten- 
tion or scientific investiga- 
tion, of that new spirit of 
zsthetic appreciation in the 
art of the Dynasties which 
recognises with Renan that 
Egypt is “a China born 
old and almost decrepit, 
at once childish and senile ; 


Predynastic Pottery— 
White designs on red. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
(Photo: Dell & Wainwright). 
From “‘ The Art of Egypt Through 
the Ages.”’ 


Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross (Studio). 


a land of clear and rapid 
consciousness, but a 
consciousness which is 
limited and static.” 


REGINALD POLE. 


Mosque of Ibn Tulun— 
The North-Eastern Aisle. 
Built a.p. 876-879. 
From “‘ The Art of Egypt Through the Ages.” 
Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross (Studio). 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. By Gordon Home. 31s. 
(John Lane.) 


6d. net. 


Westminster Bridge was opened in 1749. For the five 
and a half centuries before that, the only entrance to the 
City from the south had been by London Bridge. The 
mind can scarcely realise the weight of history that must 
have passed over her cobbled twelve-foot way or through 
the nineteen tremendous starlings supporting the piers. 
It was a perilous passage either way, and the chances of 
being crushed to death by panicking mobs mixed with 
droves of cattle, or death by water in an attempt to shoot 
the rapids made by the great mass of masonry built in a 
tidal stream, were about equal. The danger added a spice 
to life, and the traveller from abroad, already aware of 
that vague excitement induced by a concentration of 
pulsating humanity, must have received an indelible first 
impression of the English capital. It is no wonder that 
London Bridge was renowned for centuries as one of the 
great sights of Europe, to the envy of the citizens of 
Florence and Paris, who sought to compare the Ponte 
Vecchio and the Pont-au-Change with her. Even to-day 
there is something about the very name that leaves us 
not altogether unmoved. Mr. Gordon Home tells us every- 
thing we could want to know about that city in miniature, 
and we wonder if there ever existed such an amazing 
amount of detailed evidence about any other mediaeval 
monument requiring such careful co-ordination before it 
could be set before the public in so readable a form. We 
are told about her three hundred yards of street with its 
shops, its inns, its water-mills and printing presses, and even 
its chapels and fortifications, for it was a perfect entity, 
owning property and levying tolls of its own ordering. 
There are sixty-one beautiful illustrations in photogravure, 
a process which does ample justice to the many fine prints 
of the seventeenth century engravers such as Hollar and 
Visscher. 

Altogether this is a very fine volume of Mr. Gordon 
Home's, and a fitting memorial to the centenary of the 
opening of the New London Bridge in August, 1831, and 
the final breaking down of the Old. 
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HUNTING 


“ From Surtees to Sassoon.” By F. J. Harvey Darton. 
6s. (Morley & Kennerley.) 


Mr. Harvey Darton has achieved a singularly fragrant 
potpourri in this illuminating volume of English contrasts. 

He has performed a very real servce both to sport and 
letters in reminding us that the sportsman is often a man 
of rare esthetic sensibility. It is refreshing to find for 
once a book so acute and subtle in its literary discrimina- 
tion, and so understanding in its interpretation of the 
part played by hunting in the English character. 

His main object is, by a survey of our sporting writers, 
to prove that the England of Surtees is different from the 
England of Siegfried Sassoon in manner only, not in essence. 

It is comforting to read at the end of his argument that 
“there is no moral to all this, and I have no certainties, 
except that there is an England that you still cannot kill.” 

This England is the same as that described by Surtees, 
whose gifts have never before been more succinctly or 
shrewdly analysed. 

From Surtees he takes us on at a gallop to John Mase- 
field, whose whole achievement comes under Mr. Harvey 
Darton’s survey. His best criticism is of ‘‘ Reynard the 
and Right Royal,” of which poems he says: 


“They are not as might have been tours de force: the 
ingenious exercises of a practised literary hand. They are 
truth, not only in the sense that the details are faithfully 
rendered, but because they are entirely sincere. They are 
part of an Englishman’s soul. The loose, almost jingling 
metre carries you away, gradually but certainly, until you 
are hungry to kill the fox in the one, or cold with fear of 
losing the race in the other. You feel too that if Masefield 
had not let Reynard off—the fox was changed—you would 
have shivered as if you had been wet through and lost in a 
dark country lane. You are back once more ‘ in the morning 
of life, when the music of hounds takes the reason prisoner.’ ”’ 


From Masefield the transition to Sassoon is naturally less 
abrupt, and Mr. Darton devotes much more time to his 
critical analysis of his contemporary. His final summary 
is very happy : 

“It is the fusion in his work of imagination with the 
sense of action, and of intense feeling with a clear recognition 
of ideals at odds with facts, his unhesitating knowledge of 
effort and futility and evil waste, which gives his achieve- 


ment in prose as in verse, its quality of directness and at the 
same time of ease.” 


Quite rightly he lays special stress on Sassoon’s solitude— 
“ The complex solitude of the twentieth century, of a mind 
that has seen, a body that has felt, the very depths of the 
hell that gregarious men can create. . . . There is a fine 
pride in this delicate single-mindedness. It is expressed 
in technique of equal delicacy. There is no modern poet 
more sure in the art of words and metre. . . . His sincere 
reticence, while it gives dignity to his imaginative poetry, 
and allows us to see a keen and flexible mind thinking— 
working behind it, to a certain extent hides him as a 
definitely outlined figure. And that, I think, is by his own 
desire. . . . In his poems he speaks out to others, if they 
are willing to hear him, but with the tacit reservation that 
he is thinking aloud, not deliberately telling the hearer 


something he wishes to say. . . . He is not eager to record 
his feelings in print.’’ Of the two prose volumes of 
memoirs, Mr. Darton finely says: ‘‘ He is interpreting very 


deep settled things with the voice of a young man who 
loves them and has seen them broken and almost utterly 
confounded—yet surviving. He is nearly alone of the 
younger English writers in the fineness of this quality in 
his work. ... He brings into both books the feeling 
most Englishmen have secretly in their hearts for England 
itseli—a feeling few can express.” 

There are further chapters on other war writers, and 
“the old mind and the new England.’’ The whole book, 
which is all too short, is a model of what criticism should 
be, and is specially notable for the love of England that 
permeates it, and the strong faith that the heart of the 
nation is unchanging. 

S. P. B. Mats. 


A Brilliant First Novel 


Dark Heritage 


A story of Wales and America 
By SHIRLAND QUIN 


of which Clemence Dane says: 
“ Her mixture of aye and freshness—gravity 
of style and freshness of outlook—is particularly 
attractive. And she is original; for she has the 
audacity to discover for herself a sane America, 
an unexaggerated America—an America with 
charm.” 


* 


Green Memory 


By M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW 
Author of A House is Built 
GERALD GovuLtp (Observer): ‘‘The product of a 
singularly successful collaboration. I heartily 
recommend the book.” 


RALPH Straus (Sunday Times) : ‘Contains a more 
human story [than A House is Built], its drama is 
more poignant, and in the portrait of Lucy Haven 
the authors have surpassed themselves. .. . It isa 
distinguished piece of work, rich and ripe and really 
good to read.” 


L. A. G. StronG (Spectator) : ‘‘ With the discerning 
it will much enhance the high repute of ‘ M. Barnard 
Eldershaw.’ ”’ 


“ Proteus”’ (New Statesman): ‘‘ Draws a fine 
picture of nineteenth-century snobbery- and con- 
vention. Well written throughout in a clear and 
rather beautiful style.” 


The Earth Told Me 


By THAMES WILLIAMSON 


A novel of Alaska. ‘‘ Transcendently perfect in 
form, exquisitely proportioned. Love, treachery, 
vengeance are the core of the drama, but although 
the characters are few and the stage small, with 
a superb artistry we are given the full content 
of life. In its compass and verity it might be com- 
pared to a Greek play. It is a thing unique.”— 
LAURENCE OLIVER (Author of The Secret Image). 


Murder 
at Wrides Park 


By J. S. FLETCHER 


Being Entry No. 1 in the Case Book of Ronald 
Camberwell. The first of a new series of mystery 
stories by this famous author. 


Recommended by the Crime Book Society 


New pocket volumes in the Short Stories oj 
To-day and Yesterday series, 2/6 net each 


Seven Sea Stories by 


Bill Adams 


Everyman : “ Of their kind there is nothing better.” 
Ten Stories by 


Algernon Blackwood 


Sphere: ‘‘ A marvellously cheap treasury of some 
of the subtlest stories in English literature.” 


From all Booksellers and Libraries 
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TWO TRAVELLERS 


“* European Encounters.”” By Hubert Griffith. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Bodley Head.) 
“ Spain AsItIs.”” By Helen Cameron Gordon. 12s. 6d. 


net. (Methuen.) 


It is often interesting when a writer in one sphere goes 
exploring in another, and this travel book by Mr. Griffith, 
the well known dramatic critic, is a good example. He 
is apt to see men and things as if he were seated in his 
stall, but he deals with them very charmingly and modestly ; 
withal he displays a pretty sense of humour. He takes 
us to places that are known to thousands, as also to others 
which are known to comparatively few, and everything 
he writes we read with interest, because of the freshness 
of his observation and the pleasant way in which he writes. 
Every now and then we have a vignette that stays in our 
memory. ‘‘An old man,” he tells us at Ezdkthiimen, 
the frontier town between Lithuania and Germany, “ an 
old man walked up and down the platform among the 
uniformed and spurred soldiery who were examining pass- 
ports, hesitating whether to post a letter at the station 
pillar-box. His make-up (straight out of the crowd scene 
in ‘ Petroushka’) included a round fur cap, a sweeping 
Cossack overcoat, and knee-boots. The red fur of his 
cap exactly matched the foxy-red fur of his long beard, 
so that, mixing and intermingling, he might have been 
wearing his beard round his cap or his cap round his chin. 
His eyes were deep-set and shrewd, like the eyes in the 
portraits of old men by Rembrandt.’ In two or three 
words Mr. Griffith can draw the most vivid portrait. 
my . a sad-eyed and mysterious little under-porter calls 
me back, beckons me down a side corridor, and points 
with excitement to what looks like a pantry door in the 
wall. It opens, and I notice, with signs of astonishment, 


Modern Municipal Working-Class Flats. 
The New Vienna. 
From “ European Encounters,” by Hubert Griffith (John Lane). 


By Henry Baerlein 


that it is a lift. Lost in delight at its mechanism, he takes 
me a floor too high. Or it may be only his manceuvre 
for showing me that his lift works both up and down. . . . 
My room is on the third floor. It has a dingy figured 
wall-paper, a huge iron stove stoked with wood, green 
serge table cloth, 1840 engravings on the walls, framed 
in walnut frames—all of the period—perfect ! ”’ 

This happened at Riga, where Mr. Griffith had various 
other encounters of an interesting and amusing nature. 
He was unfortunate in his experience on the train between 
that city and Warsaw; but one cannot help thinking 
that he was a trifle reckless not to inquire beforehand as 
to whether a restaurant-car was provided. The absence 
of one caused him to behave in the most heroic fashion ; 
yet it is not surprising that Warsaw failed to give a very 
good first impression, particularly as he arrived at a very 
inconvenient hour. In Cracow, that ancient Polish capital, 
he goes to the house of a Polish Count and proceeds to have 
with him rather a heated conversation. ‘‘ A chance 
remark on the Ghetto that I had just seen touched my 
host off on to his two pet subjects—the omnipotence of 
the Jews and the malevolence of Socialism.’’ The Count 
brushed aside an inquiry of Mr. Griffith’s; he had asked 
whether it was not a fact that Trotsky was originally a 
rich man’s son, that he voluntarily risked prison and exile 
all the early years of his life, and that one of the few things 
not denied even by the enemies of Bolshevism is that its 
early leaders worked fourteen hours a day when in power 
and drew a rather smaller salary than most English school 
teachers. The conversation between Mr. Griffith and the 
Count became more and more heated. Later in the day 
it occurred to Mr. Griffith that perhaps he had not kept 
within the bounds of perfect politeness. ‘‘ I went to the 
telephone. ‘ My dear Count , | hope you don’t think 
that I talked to you this morning too much like a Bolshevist. 
I didn’t mean to. It was good of you to show me your 
house, and I appreciated it.’ ‘My dear boy,’ answered 
the Count, ‘I was just moving to the telephone to ring 
you up myself—to say that I hoped you didn’t think 
I’d talked to you too like a Reactionary !’ ”’ 

Very much less of merit is achieved by Miss Helen 
Cameron Gordon. Why indeed she thought it necessary 
to write a book on Spain, the greater part of which she 
has culled out of other books, is hard to understand. She 
gives us a bibliography ; these are the sources from which 
she made her lengthy extracts. If they had been of a 
novel or thrilling character we would not have objected. 
Spain is a country with a past; one can go to remote 
little places and capture the most excellent spoil out of 
the days that are past. But Miss Gordon frequented the 
hackneyed places, and too many of the tales she tells 
us have been known to generations of readers. She has 
absolutely nothing to add to the story of George Sand and 
Chopin in Majorca. Why then say anything at all? The 
story of the Escorial is in every guide-book. Then why 
on earth does Miss Gordon write out again for us the 
whole affair, as if no one had ever written about Philip I1. 
‘Unhappy man!” she says. ‘‘ Unhappy reader!” | 
think one might also say. There are a number of ele- 
mentary errors: palacio is spelled palaccio, Felipe (the 
Spanish for Philip) is spelled Phillippo. Maria becomes 
Mario, and soon. It is amazing that El Greco is apparently 
the sole Spanish painter of whom Miss Gordon has heard. 
Now El Greco was not a Spaniard, whereas I believe that 
Velazquez and Murillo—— But to deal with Seville and 
say no word of Murillo is really a tour de force. Will it 
be believed that she dedicates thirteen and a half lines to 
Gerona, one of the marvels of architecture and with a 
most interesting medieval and modern history? The 
end-paper map is fairly good; but fancy a map which 
omits Jerez de la Frontera—and just at a time when, 
happily for that delightful place, the consumption of 
sherry is going up by leaps and bounds, at the expense 
of the cocktail, 
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GARIBALDI 


“The Memoirs of Garibaldi.” Edited by Alexandre 
Dumas. Translated with an Introduction by R. S. 
Garnett. 21s. (Ernest Benn.) 


Mr. Garnett is the distinguished son of Richard Garnett, 
well known to all elder bookmen at the British Museum 
as the Superintendent of the Reading-room, who did so 
much to make that library the most accessible, if not the 
largest, in the world. The introduction to this book 
proves that the translator himself belongs to the romantic 
school. His style has the touch of Dumas, to whom he 
was attracted from his earliest youth. The readers of 
to-day hardly realise the close connection between Dumas 
and Garibaldi—the romantic writer and the romantic 
soldier. The seniors can recollect the Garibaldi bodices 
of their mothers; but had it not been for the masterly 
studies of Trevelyan, the heroic deeds of the liberator of 
Italy would have been forgotten. The upheaval of the 
Great War blotted out so much that had happened 
previously. 

Mr. Garnett is known to possess some of Dumas’s manu- 
scripts, and in a previous book, “‘ On Board the Emma,” 
he has given us an account of Dumas’s adventures in 1859 
up to his arrival at Naples to join Garibaldi. The present 
book contains not only the first part of the memoirs which 
are to be found in Dumas’s Collected Works, but also a 
second part unpublished in France and never before 
translated into English. These memories were based 
on Garibaldi’s own notes, although when they were pub- 
lished in 1872 he omitted many of the chapters that Dumas 
included. In consequence Dumas has been accused 
wrongly of inventing these episodes. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is a preface 
in which Dumas relates how he came to know Garibaldi. 
It is full of his characteristic entvain and makes us inter- 
ested in what we are about to read. And what adventures 
were led by this sailor’s son of Nice! Entangled in Maz- 
zini’s republican schemes he had to flee to South America 
to save his life. There took place the romantic elopement 
with Anita. He took part in wars between Brazil and the 
Rio Grande and between Uruguay and Argentina, in which 
he distinguished himself as a master of guerrilla warfare, 
both on sea and land. Returning to Italy he was in the 
midst of the struggles of the year of revolutions, 1848, 
and lost his Anita in the retreat from Rome to the Adriatic. 
After another period of exile in New York, partly as a 
candlemaker and partly as the captain of a merchantman, 
he returned to settle down on the island of Caprera as a 
farmer. The events of 1859 drove the Austrians from 
Lombardy, and Garibaldi, emerging from his retirement, 
carried out his most famous campaign—that of Sicily 
and Naples, with which this book ends. Mr. Garnett’s 
translation is scholarly and very readable, as is everything 


Dumas touched. DE V. PaYEN Payne. 


BREVITIES 


“Shep of the Painted Hills.’ By Alexander Hull. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hail.) 


Shep is a dog, partly collie and partly airedale, and the 
Painted Hills are the stupendous cafions which form 
Blue Peak, Firetop and Star Mountain, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Shep is,a great animal character, and the book is full of 
word pictures which should delight all lovers of nature, while 
there are exciting incidents sufficient to thrill any reader. 


“In the Days of the Giants.’’ Memories of a Champion 
of the Prize-Ring. By W. J. Doherty. With an Intro- 
duction by Viscount Knebworth, 10s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

This autobiography of a boxer is as racily written as 
the most entertaining of novels, and should appeal to the 
general reader almost as much as to the devotee of the 
prize-ring. The author vigorously and vividly describes 
his own experiences and realistically reconstructs several 
notable contests, besides relating many lively anecdotes 
of the “ giants "’ of the boxing world. 


KENNERLEY 
Just Published 6s. net 


FROM SURTEES 
TO SASSOON 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 


9 


* An extremely interesting appreciation of 
modern English hunting literature. 
A penetrating criticism of the poetry and 
prose of the late war—and a contrast of it 
with previous English war literature. 

* The spirit of England and its countryside. 


The author weaves these themes into a 
profound and delightful book on England. 
He takes Surtees and Sassoon, and others 
like the Poet Laureate and Edmund Blun- 
den, as standing for the England that is 
as old as Chaucer and as new as to-day. 
A book of critical interest to readers of 
Aldington, Benstead, Blunden, Rupert 
Brooke, Robert Graves, Herbert, Jerrold, 
Manning, Montague, Owen, and Sassoon— 
to mention a few of the authors discussed. 
Mr. Darton knows the Fox-hunting Man 
country well and gives some clues to thinly- 
disguised places and persons in 
Mr. Sassoon’s book. 


Mi 22 ESSEX STREET, W.C.2 


Officially Recommended by the R.A.C. 


CARAVANNING & 
CAMPING 


By A. H. M. WARD, M.A. 


Shows how camping may 
be the happiest and easiest 
of holidays. Settles for 
you the questions of equip- 
ment, tents, choice of 
country, etc., and over- 
comes the supposed diffi- 
culties of the camper’s life. 
Gives full information on 
everything the camper 
should know and is essential 


to the most_ successful 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN 6 SONS. L¥ holiday. Profusely illus- 
trated. 2/6 net 


PITMAN’S MOTORING HANDBOOKS 
THE BOOK OF THE MORGAN, 2/6 net. The latest 


volume of Pitman’s Motorist’s Library, a series giving full 
information on the running and maintenance of various 
cars. Full particulars post free. 


THE BOOK OF THE NORTON is the latest addition 
to Pitman’s Motor Cyclist’s Library—a series of books 
which explains the special features, the driving and main- 
tenance of various individual machines. Each 2/= net 


Descriptive leaflets of the above post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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ALBERT: A Study of the Prince Consort 


Prince Consort.” By Frank B. Chancellor. 21s. 
(Philip Allan.) 

The Prince Consort has suffered, perhaps more than 
most public characters, from the ill-advised adulations 
of his official biographers. Urged on by the widowed 
queen, and with the peculiar aversion of the Englishman 
from saying about the dead nil that could possibly be 
construed into anything but bonum, they have succeeded 
in presenting to posterity a figure of a monumental prig. 
Albert, with all his faults of earnest self-righteousness, 
was after all a man, even if he did suffer from an over- 
developed sense of duty and propriety and a lack of humour. 
To set him on a pedestal and so to obscure his humanity 
was, as Victoria quite failed to see, to make of him, instead 
of the angelic examplar of all that is best and finest in 
that strange animal which is man, a perennial temptation 
to the activities of those who, with the majority of 
human beings, delight in poking fun at the remote and 
deified objects of a peculiarly puritanical form of de- 
votion. 

There can be no doubt that Albert was a really great 
man. Only to think of what he accomplished is ample 
proof of that assertion. He arrived in England a foreigner, 
more foreign even than the royal dynasty whose perpetua- 
tion was the primary motive of his coming. He found a 
youthful, headstrong, pleasure-loving wife, a queen in 
her own right, with all the obstinacy and most of the 
high spirits of the Guelphs; a family of silly, elderly, self- 
indulgent old uncles, jealous of their niece, and more than 
ready to take all possible advantage of her youth and 
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sex. He found Society rakish, supercilious, still entrenched 
behind the strong battlements of political power and 
family pride. But, and here lay his salvation, he found 
a middle class with which—though being of royal blood 
he did not know it—he was in spiritual sympathy and 
which shared with him all his piety and earnestness. Dis- 
liked, suspected and despised both as a foreigner and an 
invidiously placed minor royalty with no position assigned 
to him by precedent or law, he yet, by the time of his 
death, had so far impressed his personality upon the country 
of his adoption that he was to all intents and purposes its 
ruler. He had converted the busy, chattering Victoria 
into the model bourgeois wife ; he had subdued rebellious 
society, not indeed by force, but by ignoring its existence ; 
he had raised the prestige of the throne from the lowest 
depths to the highest station; he had popularised his 
own ideals of duty, sobriety and propriety ; he had stamped 
England and Englishmen into the mould which it and 
they retained until the end of his wife’s long reign. To do 
all this he had not spared himself. He gave his life to 
the cause and his reward he never lived to see. 

Mr. Chancellor’s is the first full length biography of 
Prince Albert which has appeared since the official lives. 
He has succeeded in presenting a portrait of the Prince 
which is sympathetic, often touching, and is more true, 
and therefore more appealing, than the Victoria-inspired 
beatifications of his previous biographers. The ineradicable 
priggishness of the Consort ceases to enrage, and his really 
lovable qualities, which Mr. Chancellor allows so clearly 
to shine through, help to revitalise a distant figure. 


ICE AND FIRE: The Strange Life of Dean Swift 


“ Swift.”” By Carl Van Doren. tos. 6d. 


(Secker.) 


Swift wrote his autobiography in his epitaph, which was 
to be on black marble “in large letters, deeply cut and 
strongly gilded,’”’ and which read : 


HIC DEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT S.T.P. 
HUJUS ECCLESIAE CATHEDRALIS 
DECANI 
UBI SAEVA INDIGNATIO 
ULTERIUS COR LACERARE NEQUIT 


That “furious indignation’’ which tore his heart—it 
sounds weak in English—was his life, his life and its disease, 
but it was not a simple disease. Its complications and 
sequele deserve mixed metaphors. From the “ seva 
indignatio ” they radiate like spokes of a wheel that is cob- 
web shaped and not geometrically exact, and they are 
joined and confused still more by several rims within rims. 
I admire intensely the skill with which Mr. Van Doren 
has plotted out this intricate affair. He has avoided 
nearly all the biographer’s worst faults. He is not un- 
warrantably and unbearably “ psychological.” He is not 
a copy-writer laboriously compiling a store catalogue of 
all the facts of Jonathan Swift’s existence ; and above all 
he does not intrude himself. The good biographer is 
always humble. He stands aside and lets the subject speak 
for himself in his own words and actions. He interprets, 
not from imagination or intuition unsupported by fact, 
but by selection out of the whole knowledge of the subject 
which he possesses but does not show off. 

' It is through these virtues that Mr. Van een has 
been able, after I believe some twenty years’ work, to 
present such a credible life of such an incredible person as 
Jonathan Swift. That “ seva indignatio,” hatred not of 
men but of mankind, is the central fact he never allows 
us to forget. Add to it an abnormal “ pathological 
fastidiousness,”” as Mr. Van Doren calls it, and a body 
beleaguered and breached by illness—these are contributors, 
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not prime causes—a great intelligence and personal good 
nature, and you have the factors which explain every- 
thing—everything from Swift’s “ violent ” friendships with 
Stella and Vanessa, and the decidedly nasty but frighten- 
ing revelatory verse of his old age, to his carelessness for his 
literary triumphs, to their greatness, to his incessant desire 
for position and action, to the final gesture of his will, in 
which he left the bulk of his fortune for a madhouse, and to 
John Grattan ‘‘ my silver box in which the freedom of the 
city of Cork was presented to me; in which I desire the 
said John to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, called 
pigtail.’ 

What was the freedom of a city—and a city in Ireland— 
to the man who hated mankind, who through his hate 
desired, almost pettily it seems, to be above them (and 
himself), and who was compelled, for all his influence and 
fame, to be an Irish dean, “‘ a poisoned rat in a hole, ’’ with- 
out the riches and position which would give him some- 
thing of the freedom of the world ? His writings after all 
were no consolation They flared up (and hence their 
stature) from the fullness of his hate and scorn, but they 
neither burnt them out nor brought him his desires. His 
friendships with Bolingbroke, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
Thomas Sheridan, Stella (Vanessa, unlike Stella, had no 
understanding of Swift, and therefore struggled for what 
he could never give, and died) were consolations, but friends 
are only friends, and mortal. 

It is the tragedy of Swift, from youth to his terrible last 
years, that all the things he desired could never have 
made him happy, and that his own unhappiness, or rather 
the “‘seva indignatio’’ which caused it, gave him a 
greatness he never appreciated. 

For the book in which he has shown all this, all thanks 
to Mr. Van Doren. It needed writing, and it is swiftly 
written and well written, unencumbered with foot-notes 
and appendices, unrhetorical, but by no means ungraceful 
or unfeeling ; and (it must perhaps be added in 1931) it is 
unpatronising and built out of a scholarly but unpedantic 
labour. 
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PRINCE OF DRESSMAKERS 


“ My First Fifty Years.” By Paul Poiret. Translated 
by Stephen Haden Guest. 10s. 6d. net. (Gollancz.) 


Does M. Poiret belong to a past that has gone for ever ? 
Is there room any more, in these days of utilitarian values, 
for such artists of the elegances ? As amidst the wreck of 
his fortunes he sits down to review the record of his dazzling 
years in Paris, when all the ladies of the great world flocked 
to his salons to admire and to buy, when his house was the 
rendezvous of the brilliant, and his fabulous fétes and 
monstrous expenditure the talk of the town, he seems 
like a figure of history. For M. Poiret was indeed the 
artist of romantic legend, leading a life as full of colour and 
extravagance as his own creations. Such characters flame 
magnificently across the Italian stage of the Renaissance, 
or inspire those Arabian Nights stories where the poor 
merchant’s son rises to dizzy heights of opulence and 
luxury. 

Thus M. Poiret’s parents were only small shopkeepers, 
and his first job was in an umbrella establishment. But 
the youth had a soul above umbrellas. From the first he 
cherished a sensuous adoration for silks, stuffs, chiffons, 
laces and all the exquisite paraphernalia that through the 
ages have made of some women polished works of art. He 
dressed little dolls, he made little sketches, which finally he 
was emboldened to submit to Madame Cheruit, the well- 
known couturiére. She accepted them and paid him twenty 
francs apiece. He hawked fresh sketches round to Doucet, 
Worth, Paquin, Redfern. In 1896 he entered the Maison 
Doucet as a designer, passed on to the Maison Worth, and 
eventually, with 50,000 francs advanced him by his mother, 
set up for himself. 

So began the amazing career of this prince of dress- 
makers, which carried him to ever greater heights of 
success, until the War, which smashed so many things, 
broke the autocracy of fashion and introduced a standardisa- 
tion of clothes in which there is little room for such enter- 
prise as his. 

In this book, which in its word-for-word translation reflects 
with skill the audacious personality of the author, you 
will get a better impression of the Gallic spirit and attitude 
towards life than could be gathered from any laboured 
exposition. Alien to the English mind, yet natural to a 
Frenchman, are those businesslike pre-marital relation- 
ships which M. Poiret discusses so frankly, aud the equally 
businesslike reasons which decided him on marriage. 
French too (despite the Yorkshire origin of Mr. Worth) is 
that intense preoccupation with the outer trappings of 
femininity which inspire the great designers, and French 
his wit, his malice, gaiety, cynicism, improper stories, his 
appreciation of the arts of life, good cooking and good wines. 
Not so French perhaps that prodigal expenditure which 
has left him penniless. One reads astounded of galas of 
incredible magnificence, fountains and fireworks, nymphs 
and bacchantes, eight hundred quarts of champagne, three 
hundred lobsters and the like. He tells us of one of these 
fétes when Isadora Duncan danced so divinely that he 
felt constrained to join her, and “all saw him dance as 
dance the gods.’’ This vanity is also very French. 

The story of M. Poiret’s London debut is well known. 
Lady Oxford (then Mrs. Asquith) conceived the idea of 
bringing him over to show some of his creations to her 
friends at an afternoon party in Downing Street. British 
dressmakers, aided by the press, sprang to the attack. 
Mr. Asquith was reproached with having boosted the 
foreigner at the expense of our own trade. Questions were 
asked in Parliament ; the repercussions were serious. And 
every lady of fashion rushed at once to Poiret ! 

But it is not only as a dressmaker that he would be 
judged. His artistic influence, pre-dating that of Bakst, 
has been considerable, both on the stage and elsewhere. 
He revivified the colourists, he revolutionised in Paris the 
art of theatrical décor. He established the Martine school 
of design. A great accomplishment, and M. Poiret is still 
only fifty. The world will hear of him again. 
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Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


LASSALLE 


The Power of Illusion and the Illusion of Power 


By ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


Translated by and Cepar PauL 
This brilliant presentation of the man and his time is the first 
adequate biography of Lassalle to appear in the English language. 


Illustrated. 15s. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


THE LAST DAYS OF SHYLOCK 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN, author of “ The Defeated.” 


A grand and moving novel of the Jew’s life from the 
end of the Antonio trial until death. 


7s. 6d. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
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A Novel by Hugh de Sélincourt 


EVENING LIGHT 


Being the Life and Letters of Susan 
Rivarol as related by Prof. Mansfeld. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


TREASURE TROVE IN BOOKLAND 


The Romance of Modern First Editions 
By HENRY DE HALSALLE 


Apart from the delightful stories it contains, this volume tells how, with a 
very modest expenditure, you may get together a valuable collection. 
The book will repay its purchase price a thousandfold. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


A UNIQUE BOOK 
THE BED BOOK OF TRAVEL 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT, author of “ The Gardener's 
Bed Buok.” 10s. 6d. 


Here are short and long pieces to be read on the steamer, or in the inn at 

night, or safely at home by the fireside. A peasant’s market in Budapest, 

a lovely garden in Japan, a curious incident in Siberia, and a hundred 
other haunting bits. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C,2 


NEW DISCOVERIES RELATING 
TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
Sir ARTHUR KEITH, D.sc., LL.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 


All that is latest and most authentic concerning the evolution of man. 


Large demy 8vo. 188 illustrations. 512 pp. £l Is. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


RAIN ON THE JUST 
By MARY VINTER 


In this striking new novel we follow the strange and eventful life story 
of Shirley Darcity, a wilful, modern, and attractive girl. At an early 
age she elopes with Paul Goddard, whose callous ways hide a very real 
love tor her. Shirley works out her own problems of love and duty with 
a courage which compels admiration, and we leave her with genuine 
regret. (Just ready.) 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7/6 net 
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ARNOLD BENNETT: Some Bibliographical Points 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


It must be confessed at once that, from the very nature 
of the material, this article cannot be conclusive. Arnold 
Bennett was a prolific writer, and his books alone number 
more than a hundred. In many cases the first editions 
are straightforward. I propose therefore to confine myself 
to his best known works and those in which there may 
be some confusion as to edition and issue. 

Arnold Bennett’s beginnings as a writer may be traced 
to the period 
before he left 
Hanley, his work 
at that time 
consisting of 
journalistic con- 
tributions to 
local newspapers. 
About 1893, he 
had a story 
accepted by The 
Yellow Book. 
This now appears 
as the last of The 
Tales of the Five 
Towns, with 
the foot-note : 
“Written in 
1893.”’ It did 
not actually 
appear in print 
until 1895. 

His first pub- 
lished book, A 
Man from the 
North, by “ E. A. 
Bennett ”’ (Lane, 
1898), appeared 
in red cloth and 
contained twelve 
pages of advertisements at the end, dated 1897. Polite 
Farces for the Dvawing-room, actually published by 
Lamley & Co. in November, 1899, is dated 1900. A 
description of the first issue is given in Modern First 
Editions—Points and Values (by Gilbert H. Fabes; 
Foyles, 1929), in which it is pointed out that the first 
issue is bound in reddish-brown buckram, with gilt lettering 
on front and back, top edges gilt, other edges uncut. 
Later issues were bound in blue or green buckram. Fame 
and Fiction which, together with The Truth about an Author, 
had appeared in The Academy, was published by Grant 
Richards in 1901. Copies of the first edition are found in 
blue and red cloth, and a more complete investigation is 
necessary to determine which of these two is the first 
issue. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel was published in 1902 by Chatto 
& Windus, and again by Dent in (1914).* The American 
edition, by the New Amsterdam Book Co., New York, 
1902, is entitled T. Racksole and Daughter ; or, The Result 

* Parentheses indicate that no date is printed. 
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of an American Millionaire Ordering Steak and a Bottle 
of Bass at the Grand Babylon Hotel, London : a Veracious 
History Duly Narrated. In the same year appeared 
Bennett’s first novel of large scope, Anna of the Five Towns, 
published by Chatto & Windus and republished in 1912 
by Methuen. This was later dramatised as Cupid and 
Commonsense, New Age Press, 1909. 

Nineteen hundred and three is the date of the first 
editions of four 
books: The 
Gates of Wrath, 
originally by 
Chatto & Win- 
dus, republished 
by Newnes 
(1912) and by 
Methuen in 
1914; The Truth 
about an Author, 
Constable, issued 
anonymously, 
with green cloth 
back and red 
cloth sides, top 
edges cut, others 
uncut and later 
in a_ full red 
binding, a new 
edition, with the 


author’s name 
and a new 
preface, being 


published in 
1914; How to 
Become an 


From “ Sports and Pastimes" (Caxton Head Catalogue, 993, Jas. Tregaskis). 


Author, Pearson, 
reprinted in 
(1908) by the 
Literary Correspondence College, and Leonora, by Chatto & 
Windus, in mauve cloth, top edges gilt, with four 
pages of advertisements at the beginning and thirty-two 
at the end. 

Passing notice must be taken of Teresa of Watling 
Street, with frontispiece and illustrations, in cloth gilt, 
with the top edges gilt. Tales of the Five Towns, significant 
as are all the “ five towns ’’ works, was published in 1905. 
In the same year appeared Sacred and Profane Love: A 
Novel in Three Episodes, with thirty-two pages of advertise- 
ments at the end, dated June, 1905, the American edition 
of which, Doran (1911), had a new preface and was 
entitled ‘The Book of Carlotta. The dramatic version, 
Sacred and Profane Love: A Play in Four Acts, was 
published in 1919. Hugo, Chatto & Windus, 1905, has 
thirty-two pages of advertisements at the end, dated 
September, 1905. 

Between 1906 and 1908, we must enumerate briefly : 
Whom God Hath Joined, Nutt, 1906, bound in red cloth, 
with twelve pages of advertisements at the end ; The Sinews 


Virgilius Maro (Publius) Opera. 
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of War, Laurie (1906), written in collaboration with Eden 
Phillpotts, the American edition of which was published 
in New York by McClure, Phillips, 1906, under the title of 
Doubloons. Three series of Things That Interested Me: 
Being Leaves from a Journal followed, each consisting of 
one hundred numbered copies privately printed at Burslem 
in 1906—7-8, with prefaces by George Sturt, Arthur Hooley 
and M. D. Calvocorersi respectively. Early extracts, dated 
variously from 1896 to 1903, appeared in From a Journal, 
in Methuen’s Annual in 1914. The Reasonable Life: Being 
Hints for Men and Women, Fifield, 1907, was republished 
as Mental Efficiency and Other Hints to Men and Women 
by Hodder & Stoughton in (1912). Buried Alive, Chapman 
& Hall, 1908, was dramatised as The Great Adventure, 
published by Methuen in (1913). 

The Old Wives’ Tale, Bennett's greatest book, was 
published by Chapman & Hall in 1908 in pink cloth. 
Several editions appeared before the book was taken 
over by Hodder & Stoughton, who issued it without date 
in an ornate binding. The editions by Chapman «& Hall, 
subsequent to the first printing, must have been small, 
and are extremely rare and little known. An edition de 
luxe, consisting of facsimiles of the author‘s original manu- 
scripts, signed and with a prefatory note by Bennett, 
appeared in two volumes in half parchment by Benn in 
1927. 

The first edition of The Glimpse, Chapman & Hall, 1909, 
is found in a variety of coloured bindings, the brown cloth 
being generally accepted as the first issue; Clayhanger, 
Methuen (1910) contains thirty-two pages of advertisements 
at the end, dated August, 1910; Helen with the High Hand, 
Chapman «& Hall, 1910, was dramatised and published in 
New York by French in (1914) ; The Card, Methuen (1911), 
in green cloth gilt, with thirty-two pages of advertisements, 
dated October, 1910, was published in America in the 
same year, 1911, by Dutton under the title of Denry the 
Audacious ; Hilda Lessways, Methuen (1911), is identified 
by a thirty-two page catalogue at the end, dated August, 
IQII. 

Milestones, written in collaboration with Edward Knob- 
lock, Methuen (1912), had a great success as a _ play. 
In the same year (1912), Methuen published The Matador 
of the Five Towns, and Other Stories, with thirty-two pages of 
advertisements at the end, dated September, 1911. The 
first issue of Those United States, Secker (1912), should 
contain sixteen pages of advertisements of ‘‘ Autumn 
Books ’’; copies have been found with advertisements, 
dated 1914, constituting a later issue. The Regent, Methuen 
(1913) is The Old Adam in the American edition by Doran 
in (1913); The Plain Man and his Wife, Hodder & 
Stoughton (1913), should have thirty-two pages of advertise- 
ments, dated August, 1911, and the red lettering on the 
label on the spine is rarer than other variations of coloured 
lettering, which occur in certain copies. The American 
edition by Doran (1913) is entitled Married Life and a 
second English edition, Marriage : The Plain Man and his 
Wife is dated 1916. 

Of the rest, we can but record: The Pretty Lady, Cassell 
(1918) ; The Roll Call, Hutchinson, 1918, with twelve pages 
of advertisements at the end ; Myr. Prohack, Methuen (1922), 
with eight pages of advertisements at the end; Lilian, 
Cassell (1922), issued in greenish blue cloth; Riceyman 
Steps, Cassell (1923); Elsie and the Child, Cassell (1924), 
of which a limited edition, signed by the author, was 
issued in 1929, with illustrations by E. McKnight 
Kauffer ; and Imperial Palace, published at the end of 
1930. 

In addition, there exists a long list of less well known 
works, journalistic contributions and introductions, all of 
interest, but necessarily outside the scope of this article. 
Collectors may in this case feel.that they are in the author's 
own company, since Frederick J. H. Darton mentions that 
Arnold Bennett acquired books “‘ as a collector not as a 
reader.’’ In the latter capacity, he himself states that he 
“simply gorged on English and French literature for the 
amusement I could extract from such gluttony.” 
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MANY CATALOGUES FOR COLLECTORS 


Collectors of all kinds of books, both old and modern, 
might well make a serious effort, in their peregrinations 
for the books they want, to see that they receive all the 
many excellent catalogues that are issued every month 
by the antiquarian booksellers of Great Britain. Tens 
of thousands of books are available in the stocks of these 
bookshops, and it would be odd if the book that is wanted 
is not to be found in one or more of them. The catalogues 
that are issued contain, as must be obvious, only a small 
portion of the stocks that are carried, and the wise collector 
will submit a list of his ‘‘ wants ”’ to the various antiquarian 
dealers. There is another valuable point about these 
catalogues that I should like to emphasise. The gathering 
of data about rare old books and modern first editions is 
no easy business. The recording of the points about this 
and that scarce item puzzles and vexes the enthusiastic 
collector. He wonders often, as my correspondence so 
readily indicates, how he is to glean the facts about these 
rare editions. Of course 
there are many ways, but it 
is sometimes forgotten that 
the very point for which the 
collector has been searching is 
to be found in the antiquarian 
catalogues ; for many of them 
are of great value, because 
nowadays they are so well 
prepared and edited by ex- 
perts, that frequently valuable 
notes are appended to the 
entry of a book. Personally 
I scan these notes very closely 
—more than that, I take 
especial care to keep those that 
I need. There is no expert, 
as I have frequently written, 
who has at his command 
every bit of information about 
every valuable and rare book. 


That is one reason why I 
have so much enjoyed the new 
catalogue recently issued by 
Maggs Bros. This deals with 
“Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents,”’ and is 
numbered 554, if you should 
think of getting it. This 
notable house always makes 
so fine a catalogue that it is 
folly to discard it when 
finished with. The present 
one is a fascinating piece of 
work, and vastly entertaining 
and instructive. I have enjoyed every moment of the many 
that I have given to it. Some idea of its importance will 
be gathered from the fact that it is quarto in size (or there- 
abouts), there are only 347 items in it, covering 168 pages, 
and it contains many reproductions of manuscripts and 
documents. These catalogues must be very expensive 
to produce, and I am always surprised that there is no 
charge made for them, but it is to be hoped that people who 
receive them regularly do try to make at least one purchase. 
This is a matter that has been discussed at considerable 
length in these pages, and I must confess that I think the 
patience of the antiquarian bookseller, in so consistently 
sending out his catalogues without demur, is to say the 
least very remarkable. When you see Messrs. Maggs’s 
catalogue, and recall the other catalogues which you 
receive from time to time, I think you will agree 

‘with me. 


A group of unusually attractive lists came to hand this 
morning. There was a biggish one from that well-known 


Glasgow firm, Messrs. John Smith & Son. No less than 
2,614 books are entered in this, all of a most varied character. 
I was particularly attracted by a dozen or so old novels, a 
number of “ firsts’’ of Barrie’s books, a good collection 
of Carlyle’s works and a great many books by and on 
Dickens and Thomas Hardy. Then there were two lists 
from Francis Edwards dealing with Folklore—a most 
useful catalogue—and an excellent short one on Topography. 
While Mr. Sawyer has issued a catalogue of books dealing 
with travel from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 
I was greatly intrigued by one that arrived from Frank 
Hollings’s Bookshop. This is very attractive, and I found 
many good things among the numerous first editions 
association copies and autograph letters of modern authors. 
It is well arranged, and there are extensive collections of 
books by Coppard, Barrie, Gissing, George Moore and 
others. The association books and autographs are 
particularly good. I found many items that I want, and 
very moderate in price. The 
association volumes appealed 
to me, because it is a branch 
of collecting that I am prone 
to follow rather closely. 
Although just the mere pur- 
chasing of an autograph letter, 
and inserting it in a book, is 
not the only aspect of making 
an association volume, I sus- 
pect it is the most conven- 
tional way. I want also to 
note an unusual list lately 
issued by Ingpen & Stonehill. 
It deals with old periodicals, 
newspapers and magazines, 
among other things—works 
of a bibliographical character 
and many _ miscellaneous 
books. 


Frank Drayton’s new cata- 
logue is as good a miscellaneous 
one as has come to me this 
month, while there is a capital 
list from Bertram Rota. I 
always like Mr. Rota’s cata- 
logues; they are of a handy 
size and _ nicely printed. 
There are many first editions 
in it, and a number of 
moderately priced MSS. and 
autograph letters. I note 
among the latter a two-page 
letter from Arnold Bennett 
for £6 6s. Sold long since, I 
expect. Some idea of the low prices that still obtain will 
be gathered from this list: Barrie’s ‘‘ Little White Bird,” 
£1 1os.; Blunden’s “ Pastorals,’’ £1; Brooke’s ‘“ John 
Webster,’’ 11s.; Coppard’s ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” £10; 
many Aldous Huxley books and a number of others. 


Bret Harte. 


From Henry Sotkeran’s Price Current of Literature, No. 823. 


The Surrey Bookshop’s ‘“‘ Catalogue of Books,”’ No. 30, 
provides an offering of an exceptionally good variety of 
all kinds of books that should suit the most catholic taste, 
while the new one from Mr. Robert D. Steedman is full of 
rich things. There is for instance a fine copy of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Beau Nash,”’ 1829 (£3 3s.).. There seems to 
be a little revival of interest in Ainsworth’s stories. Also 
I noted, for £65 (a fair present market price), a copy of the 
famous Chesterfield ‘‘ Letters Written to His Son,’’ and a 


first edition (£6 10s.) of Hobbes’s ‘‘ Leviathan,” published 
in 1651. 


Catalogue No. 54, issued by Messrs. R. Fletcher, makes 
good reading. Here again I found some Ainsworth books : 
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‘“‘ The Tower of London,”’ which is always worth a rereading, 
1840 (£2 15s.), bound in contemporary morocco, and 
another copy, one of the few rare copies in the publishers’ 
morocco (£6 Ios.). This list is nicely done, and a pleasure 
toread. There are old books in it as wellas new. <A group 
of Wilkie Collins and a number of Conrads ; some Dickens 
and some firsts of Rider Haggard ; a few of George Eliot’s 
novels and a number of Quiller-Couch’s novels. Altogether 
an attractive catalogue. Bernard Halliday sends me his 
lists regularly. The latest covers all kinds of books and 
manuscripts, first editions and general works, and usually 
about the same time there arrives an original list from 
Mr. Kyrle Fletcher. The new one is concerned with books 
from private presses, with a few éditions deluxe. There are 
so many private presses these days, that collectors who go 
in for this type of book will be glad to have this useful 
catalogue. 


As is so often the case, there is much bibliographical 
knowledge in the new Dobell list. Here again the gather- 
ing is mixed: Coppard and Dickens, Hewlett and Godwin, 
Bret Harte, Lafcadio Hearn, George Moore, Virginia Woolf, 
Edward Newton, H. M. Tomlinson, Norman Gale and many 
others. There is also a collection of ‘“‘ moderns” in 
J. D. Miller’s 51st list: ‘“‘ The Forsyte Saga ’’:for £11 IIs., 
a first edition of ‘‘ Jude the Obscure,” £3 3s., several Aldous 
Huxley’s books (the prices of which, by the way, seem to 
be ascending), Strachey’s ‘“‘ Queen Victoria’”’ for £3 Ios., 
are all good items. The autographs make a nice collection. 
From Sanders & Co. (F. J. H. Sanders and H. W. Chaundy) 
comes a new list, including first editions of Robert Bridges, 
a rare Elizabethan document—“ Transfer of Land to the 
Treasury,” £25—and some Lewis Carroll letters. Bridges’s 
“Testament of Beauty ”’ is offered for £6 6s. The new 
catalogue (No. 398) from William George’s Sons, of Bristol, 
a very old firm, is composed of miscellaneous items. I am 
attracted by a fine collection of 52 volumes of the Library 
Edition of the English Men of Letters, for the very moderate 
price of £4 10s. In the varied catalogue of G. A. Poynder, 
Hunt & Co. I found some fourteen hundred books on art, 
gardening, history, languages, music, etc., and a great 
many fiction items, as well as a collection of Dickens’s books. 
Stanley Crowe has issued a short list, but it is a good one. 
There are a few signed and limited editions and several 
first editions. ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island,” for instance, 
for the moderate price of £2 10s. I paid much more for 
my copy! I see also “ Ainsworth’s Old Saint Paul’s,” 
first edition, for {2 2s. The new catalogue from Suckling & 
Co. is readable. There are many “ county ’”’ books in it. 
Finally, before I mention the foreign lists, there are two at 
the end of my pile this month to which I think I ought to 
draw attention, as I dare say there are some collectors who 
will want them. One (1s.) from C. E. Thomas, of Burgess 
Hill, gives us a valuable collection of scarce books, docu- 
ments, pamphlets and other things, on Railways. This 
library has been formed by a well-known authority on rail- 
ways during the last fifty years. The list really forms a 
valuable short history and comment on the development 
of railways. The other catalogue deals with books on 
Theology, and has been issued by B. H. Blackwell. The 
books have come from the libraries of the late Dr. C. H. 
Turner and others. 


The foreign catalogues this month have come from 
Drake (New York), Jules Meynial (Paris), H. Blanchetiére 
(Paris) and K. W. Hiersemann (Leipzig). 

THE COLLECTOR. 


A TOUR THROUGH 
LITERARY ENGLAND 


SHOULD INCLUDE A VISIT TO 


CAMBRIDGE 
and the Oldest Bookshop in Great Britain 


For 350 years this has been a resort of booklovers 

including such authors as CHARLES KINGSLEY, THACKERAY, 

TENNYSON, ToM HUGHES, LESLIE STEPHEN, J. K. STEPHEN, 
RUPERT BROOKE and A. C BENSON. 


Rare and interesting items such as First Editions of 
J. B. PriesTLey and of other writers are on sale here. 


Catalogues are issued frequently 


BOWES & BOWES 


I & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


BOOKS TO READ 


A few noteworthy New Books 
Life — Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, by Hon. Evan Cuarteris. 


Men Memories, by Sir RoTHENSTEIN. 21/- 
The Memoirs of Marshall Foch. 25/- 

Africa View, by Jutian Huxtey. 15/- 

s Crisis, by Anpre Siecrriep. 10/6 

y, by H. Tawney. 7, 

The Stars in Their Courses, by Sir James Jeans. 5/- 
Juan in America, by Eric Linxtater. 7/6 

Tobit Transplanted, by Sterta Benson. 7/6 

[The Garden, a A L. A. C. Stronc. 7/6 

Farewell to India, Epwarp Tuompson. 7/6 

Vale and other poems, by ©. 3/6 


The Exhibition of Modern Fine fore will remain 
open during April. Cat 


J. & E. BUMPUS, L™. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayrair 3601 


FIRST, ILLUSTRATED AND FINE 
EDITIONS 


500 items ; 1570—1930; 2/-—£80 
including Austen’s ‘‘ Emma,” uncut ; the three 
Tours of Dr. Syntax, with coloured plates, 
by Rowlandson ; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1589, and 


BOOKS ON ART 


250 items 
in one Catalogue (No. 23), with a preface and an index 
of illustrators, post free, from Dept. B, 


THE SIGN OF THE HUNTSMAN 
SOUTHBOROUGH, KENT, ENGLAND 


READY _IN JUNE 


Modern First Edition: 
Points and Values 


(SECOND SERIES) 


Compiled, with Introduction,by G. H. FaBEes 
Foreword by W. A. FOYLE 

The popularity of the first series has been proved by the 
fact that copies are now at a high premium, and {2 is the 
average price asked. 

This volume will contain points and values of one hundred 
modern first editions, not included in the first. It will 
remain one of the standard works for book collectors, as it 
gives practical information that is not generally found in 
ordinary bibliographies. Limited edition of 1,000 copies. 

15/- net 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK WORLD 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts is now holding 
its ninth annual Exhibition of the Fifty Best Books of the 
Year. As in the case of the British books exhibited at 
the First Edition Club, the selection is based upon ‘“‘ the 
physical merits of the book, irrespective of price, from 
the viewpoint of typographical design, presswork, binding 
and, in general, the extent to which the publisher had 
solved the problem involved.’’ This is obviously intended 
to make the odds even between the luxuriously produced 
book intended for a limited public and the trade 
edition issued for a wider use. However, in the present 
exhibition, the limited editions hold the field, and it is sug- 
gested that two classifications should be adopted in future : 
the one of books considered as specimens of the Art of 
Printing, and the other forming a group to contain only 
books chosen from the out- 
put of the ordinary trade 
channels. Random House 
heads the list with three 
books: ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. By Mark 
Twain. Printed by Pynson 
Printers, Inc., New York. 
Designed by Elmer Adler. 
Illustrations by Donald 
McKay, line engravings with 
color,’’ published at $20; 
“Leaves of Grass. Com- 
prising all the poems written 
by Walt Whitman. Follow- 
ing the arrangement of the 
edition of 1891-92. Printed 
by the Grabhorn Press, San 
Francisco. Designed by 
Edwin Grabhorn. Ilustra- 
tions by Valenti Angelo, 
woodcuts,”’ published at 
$100; and the ‘“ Robert 
Frost Collected Poems. 
Printed by the Spiral Press, 
New York. Designed by 
Joseph Blumenthal,” priced 
at $15. Other publishers 
represented in the list by 
one or more books are 
Coward, McCann, Inc., with two books: ‘‘ A Bibliography of 
the Writings of Henry James,’’ by LeRoy Phillips, and ‘‘ The 
Trader’s Wife,’’ by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie ; the Fountain 
Press by Hardy’s ‘‘ The Three Wayfarers’’ and Milne’s 
““ When I was Very Young,” and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press by ‘“‘ The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John 
Harington,”’ printed by E. L. Hildreth, of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. The lowest priced books in the Exhibition are 
two paper books, published by Charles Boni, at 50 cents 
apiece; ‘‘ Prize Poems: 1913-1929”’ and “ The Return 
of the Hero,”’ by Darrell Figgis, both designed by Elmer 
Adler and Rockwell Kent. 


‘A Primer of Rare Books and First Editions ”’ 


This little book, published by Guy Jackson, of Boston, 
under the above title, is having a good sale in the States 
and can be recommended to English collectors interested 
in Americana and American first editions. In a modest 
preface Mr. Jackson states that the book has been com- 
piled from ten lectures ‘‘ written for the novice . . . and 
for those who have had little or no experience in selling 


old books.’’ The outstanding feature is the description 
of the “ points’’ of celebrated American first editions 
such as Lew Wallace’s Ben-Hur,”’ Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha’’ and “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “ Little Women,” all of which fetch high prices 
in original binding, condition as usual being of the highest 
importance. General advice is given on School Books, 
Theological Books, Treatises on Law, Pamphlets, Almanacs 
and Early American Printing, and a list is included of 
American Collected Authors and of Reference Books 
dealing with them. Of the latter, all are more expensive 
than the Primer here described. 


Current Auction Prices 


Some interesting prices were recorded at the Sale of 
Selections from the Libraries 
of John P. Kane and 
a New Jersey collector, 
held at the American Art 
Association Anderson 
Galleries. The highest figure 
was $3,200 for a set of 
Cooper’s “‘ The Last of the 
Mohicans ”’ in original boards 
(Philadelphia, 1826). The 
first edition of Forster’s 
“ Life of Dickens ”’ (London, 
1872-74) marked an advance 
on a Kern Sale price, 
realising $725, as against 
$700 at the Kern Sale. 
Kipling’s Departmental 
Ditties’’ (Lahore, 1886) 
fetched $675; $2,900 was 
paid for ‘‘ The Sporting 
Magazine’ (London, 1792- 


1870); $1,950 for the rare 
first issue of Mark Twain's 
“Tom Sawyer’; $1,400 
for a presentation copy 


of the first edition of 
Thoreau’s ‘‘ A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers’’ (Boston, 1849); 
$500 for the first edition 
of Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and Health” (Boston, 1875); 
$550 for Bryant’s ‘‘ Poems”’ in original boards; $425 
for Bret Harte’s ‘“‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
$400 for Hawthorne’s “ The Celestial Rail-road,’’ while 
the Revised Manuscript of Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus’’ 
in sheets, taken partly from the first American and 
partly from the first English edition, fetched $2,900. 
An interesting feature of the sale was the appearance 
of a number of first editions of French authors, among 
them Balzac’s ‘‘ Les Cent Contes Drolatiques’’ (Paris, 
1832-33-37), uncut, in three volumes, with the original 
wrappers bound in, which realised $225; one of 50 
copies of Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac”’ (Paris, 
1898), in calf, with the original green paper bind- 
ing preserved, $440; Flaubert’s ‘“‘ Madame Bovary” 
(Paris, 1857), in original wrappers with the back- 
strip bound in, $170, and a copy of “ Sylvestre 
Bonnard,’’ by Anatole France (Paris, 1881), with 


the original blue wrappers in the first state, which 
fetched $290. 


Illustration to No. 165. 
From Davis & Oriol’s Catalogue Fifty-two. 


NoORAH NICHOLLS. 


RARE BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES 


WE HAVE a large selection of rare books, modern 
and old, and first editions. Catalogue ready May 10 


ORION BOOKSELLERS 
8, John St., Adelphi (opposite the Little Theatre) London, W.C.2 


MRS. K. M. LYALL 


for FINE COPIES of 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


Catalogue 14 now ready. Many items at bargain prices 


77, MUSWELL HILL ROAD, LONDON, N.10 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Barnaby Brook. 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 


in May 


Portrait by 


F.0. Hoppe. Miss A. E. MacKay, 
Author of “ Garden of the Gods” 


The Omnibus Shaw 

From Constable is to come on May 14th an “ omnibus ”’ 
Shaw which, for the price of 12s. 6d., will contain all the 
plays in its 1,100 pages. Shaw will thus take his place 
with Galsworthy and Barrie in this popular and convenient 
vehicle. But there will be no prefaces. One could not 
expect that. Perhaps they are reserved for a further 
omnibus trilogy, if one can have such a thing. It seems 
impossible that one omnibus could hold them all, for the 
prefaces to three of the plays alone (‘‘ The Doctor's 
Dilemma,’ ‘‘ Getting Married and ‘“‘ Androcles and the 
Lion ’’) occupy 288 pages. 


William Archer 

Shaw has already three distinct reputations: as a play- 
wright, as a critic and as a writer of prefaces. Latterly he 
seems to be acquiring a fourth—as a letter-writer. His 
correspondence with Ellen Terry promises to be the out- 
standing event of the autumn publishing season. Mean- 
while this month Lieutenant-Colonel C. Archer’s biography 
of William Archer (Allen & Unwin) contains‘ much 
correspondence of unusual interest, especially letters 
exchanged between William Archer and Bernard Shaw.”’ 
A biography of Archer is long overdue, and this book should 
be sure of a welcome from a wide public. 


An Ambitious Biography 

Mr. Michael Sadleir has undertaken the ambitious task 
of surveying the life and times of Edward Bulwer, who 
became first Lord Lytton. The work is to be in three 
volumes, of which the first, ‘‘ Edward and Rosina: 1803- 
1836,” is to be published by Constable this month. It will 
tell the story of one of the most tragic marriages in history, 
and portray the brilliant background against which moved 
Thackeray and Lockhart, Lord Durham and the young 
Disraeli. It also contains, I am told, the first portrait ever 
attempted of Westmacott the blackmailer. 


A History of Europe 
In “A History of Europe: 1815-1923’’ Sir John 
Marriott is dealing with the great movements of the nine- 
teenth century in such a way as to put the general reader 
in full understanding of the present international situation. 
This book, to be pub- 
lished by Methuen, 
should be invaluable 
to the student. 


Modern Problems of 
Government 


Jonathan Cape is 
publishing The 
American Leviathan : 
The Republic in the 
Machine Age,” by 
Charles A. Beard in 
collaboration with his 
son William Beard. 
Charles Beard’s name 
is already known as 
the author of ‘‘ The 


Lady Lathom, 


Portrait by 
Bertram Park, 


(Grant Richards). 


Rise of American Civilisation.’” A new commentary on de- 
mocracy is here presented——a broadly comprehensive survey 
of the republic as planned by its founder and as it actually 
operates now, when science and machinery have revolu- 
tionised the conditions in which government is carried on. 
The authors have set out to examine the influence of 
science and machinery on our complex heritage of political 
institutions and to discover the inevitable mission imposed 
on government by these new instruments of society. In 
the course of the discussion, important current contro- 
versies in federal politics, such as immigration, the regula- 
tion of public utilities, the rationalisation of agriculture, 
subsidies to aviation and navigation, unemployment, 
lobbies, and water power, are brought up to the last 
moment—the adjournment of Congress in 1930. 


French 

“The Life of Field-Marshal Sir John French, first Earl 
of Ypres,’’ by his son, Major the Hon. Gerald French, 
D.S.O. (Cassell), is a full record of the great soldier’s life. 
It is also a presentation of the man himself, his forceful 
personality ; those qualities which gained for him the 
esteem of all ranks in the forces which he commanded. Of 
the Great War period the record consists largely of extracts 
from the Field-Marshal’s diaries, which should make an 
historic contribution to the literature of the War. 


Some Novels 

The new novel by Vernon Knowles (on whom an article 
appeared in the April BooKMAN) is to be published by John 
Lane this month. It is entitled ‘‘ Pitiful Dust,’’ and is a 
delicate study of a woman’s love. Two thrillers worth 
noting are ‘“‘ The Missing Moneylender,’”’ by W. Stanley 
Sykes (Bodley Head), which is written by a doctor and is 
an exercise in following out subtle deductions, and ‘‘ Top 
Story Murder,’”’ by Anthony Berkeley (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). Another novel from the latter firm is ‘‘ Set Stormy,’’ by 
Cameron Blake, of which it may be said that, though the book 
is not autobiographical, the author has travelled every yard 
of the vast area he deals with, from New York to Alaska. 


Crime in Real Life 
‘“‘ King Crime,’’ by Collinson Owen (Benn) is a study on 
the subject of crime 
in the United States. ~ 
In his previous book, 
““The American 
sion,’ Mr. Owen gave 
the first frank reve- 
lation to English 
readers of what the 
crime situation in the 
United States is really 
like. His new book 
is said to be a com- 
prehensive review of 


this extraordinary _ 
situation from the 


Portrait by H. E. Bates. 
Yvonne Gregory. 
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Of the ‘Theatre 
THEATRES TO REMEMBER By 


V—Citizen House, Bath 


For a habitation, no band of players could possess 
anything more memorable than Citizen House, whose ball- 
rooms have echoed the light steps of eighteenth century 
dancers, and resounded with the clash of steel. The win- 
dows on the old oak staircase tell something of the story 
of the house, for on the glass one may trace the delicate 
handwriting of Pope in the opening lines of ‘ Héloise 
and Abélard,”’ while in the upper galleries are inscribed 
the words: ‘‘ James, Earl of Strathmore is dead and 
gone and quite, quite 
gone. I am but what 
you make me.” 

Originally a mansion 
built for James, Duke 
of Buckingham and 
Chandos, by the archi- 
tect Woods, Citizen 
House has seen very 
few structural changes 
since it was erected in 
1727. The rear portion 
has even older connec- 
tions, for it was built 
upon the foundations 
of an Elizabethan 
building, traces of 
which may still be seen. 

So much for the 
“ local habitation.”” In 
names, Citizen House is equally fortunate, for no less than 
three will always be remembered in connection with its work. 
The first is that of Miss Helen Hope, who reclaimed the build- 
ing, restored dignity and beauty to the shadowy rooms, and 
organised under its roof a Settlement for art and education. 
It became the head-quarters of the W.E.A., and the home 
of many girls’ clubs and similar organisations. But 
Citizen House, as we have it now—a centre of authoritative 
dramatic interest and production—would never have 
evolved if it had not been for the succeeding genius of 
Miss Consuelo de Reyes (Mrs. Peter King), whose far-seeing 
judgment prompted her to narrow its activities, and by 
so doing to widen them. 

With the name of Miss de Reyes is linked that of Mr. 
Peter King, whose creative activities in lighting and 
scenery construction have helped to place this theatre 
in the front rank of Little Theatres. I was sitting during 
the last Nativity play there behind someone who was evi- 
dently a stranger to Bath. He was indifferent at the 
opening of the play, and rather inclined to be graciously 
condescending. By the time Laurence Housman’s shep- 
herds had gossiped and chaffed and marvelled together 
in the phraseology of Somerset countrymen, he was leaning 
forward in his seat, and as the curtain went down on the 
“Gloria ”’ of the angelic host still singing under the clear 
sky where that unearthly light shone, he turned excitedly 


A Permanent Set for an Elizabethan 
Play at Citizen House. 


Lorna Collard 


to his neighbour, and said, ‘“‘ There’s a genius in this 
place.”’ : 

There are a hundred rooms in Citizen House, many of 
them residential, but in a large number of them is carried 
on all the work of stage-craft. From the Advisory Bureau 
is sent out help and instruction of every kind, and many 
and varied are the problems brought before it. Gordon 
Bottomley has described Citizen House as “the only 
dramatic laboratory in the country,’”’ and it is this com- 
pleteness, this self- 
sufficiency, which 
makes it such a unique 
institution. Many 
thousands of costumes 
form its collection, and 
the gift of a magnifi- 
cent armoury wardrobe 
by Lord Howard de 
Walden so enlarged 
this that it is now 
possible to dress any 
play from the earliest 
to modern times. It 
possesses two theatres 
—the perfectly 
equipped indoor 
theatre and a de- 
lightful roof-garden 
theatre where plays 
are given on summer evenings. So enthusiastic are 
the audiences that gather at Citizen House that they 
have been known to witness a play or series of short plays 
in the theatre proper, and then cheerfully to thread the 
panelled corridors up to the roof theatre, there to settle 
down again with undiminished enthusiasm to witness another 
entertainment of a contrasting nature. Among their 
recent productions have been plays as varied as “‘ Every- 
man,” ‘“‘ The Coming of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick in Bath,” 
“Electra,’’ ‘‘ The Frogs,’’ Mime, Ballet and One Act 
Plays, ‘‘ Cradle-song,’’ Shakespearean Plays, and also 
plays especially written for this theatre by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. K. Chesteron and Lady Margaret Sackville. 

Many other well known names are associated with the 
work of Citizen House, among them being John Masefield, 
Horace Annesley Vachell, Bernard Shaw, John Drinkwater, 
St. John Ervine, Gordon Bottomley, Rutland Boughton 
and Laurence Housman. 

The Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, has recently been 
acquired by Citizen House with a view to making it a 
London centre. The opening festival there was an Easter 
School, at the close of which a public performance was given. 

The future of the Everyman Theatre is in capable hands, 
and it will be interesting to see whether the Bath Little 
Theatre can win for itself something more than “ a local 
habitation.” 


imal 
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IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 
(From ‘‘ THE Bookman,” May, 1896) 


Among the recently disinterred manuscripts of Charlotte 
Bronté has been found a fairy tale, entitled ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Edwin and Alembert.” It is a curious and remark- 
able anticipation of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ The King of the Golden 
River.”” Mr. Ruskin has read the story, and pronounces 
it finer than his own. 

* * * * 

We are sorry to learn that Mr. William Morris has been 
somewhat seriously indisposed. 

* * * * 


Mr. George Moore does not expect to complete his new 
novel until about the middle of next year. 


* * * * 


Mr. Bret Harte has, we hear, arranged to write a new 
serial story for publication in the Graphic during the early 
part of next year. 

* * * * 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the author of ‘‘ The Time Machine,” 
has written a new serial story for publication at an early 
date in Pearson’s Magazine. 

* * * * 


We understand that the new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Letters on the Lord’s Prayer” will contain none of the 
additional letters from clergymen which appeared in the 
previous editions. In other words, it will be a contribution 
to Ruskin literature. ; 

* * * * 

Mr. Kipling has been having a controversy in America 
over a book entitled ‘‘ Out of India,’’ which is said to 
contain some of his earliest work in the field of literature. 
Mr. Kipling declined himself to reprint those sketches, 
but gave his consent to a proposition from a publisher 
who undertook to do the work, and the book appeared. 
Mr. Kipling applied for considerable royalty which was 
refused, whereupon he has disowned the book. 


* * * * 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has undertaken to write a new 
life of Mr. Gladstone. It is to be published serially in 
America and probably in England, and will be fully 
illustrated with many portraits and other illustrations. 
It will probably appear in book form in the autumn of next 
year. 


BREVITIES 


Mysterious Madame: A Life of Madame 
Blavatsky.” By Elphesian”’ (C. E. Bechhofer 
Roberts). With a_ portrait frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

An unbiased account of the founder of the Theosophical 
Society, whom it nevertheless proves beyond all sane 
question to have been one of the most accomplished, 
ingenious and interesting charlatans of history. Mr. 
Roberts’s fine irony never runs away with his generosity, 
and he pays just homage to his subject’s indomitable 
courage. 


Best Laid Schemes..." By H. W. Twyman, 
12s. 6d. (Shaylor.) 

The title of this book, recounting fifteen ‘“‘ classics in 
crime,’’ is taken from Robert Burns’s ‘‘ The best laid 
schemes 0’ mice an’ men, Gang aft agley.””. In a number 
of graphic and thrilling essays, Mr. Twyman has gathered 
together a group of the most deliberate of murderers, 
who in spite of all their carefully laid plans, in each case 
failed to escape their doom owing to some quite trifling 
oversight on their part. The chapters afford a realistic 
study of crime from a refreshingly novel point of view. 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. Perfectly safe—‘‘ Vapex’”’ acts as a gentle 
stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 
speedy because the vapour kills the germs which cause 
the trouble. The sooner ‘‘ Vapex”’ is used the sooner 
will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy 
of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 
literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


ON TAKING NOTES 
A system of notebook-keeping and abbreviation as the best 
means to memorising. Of booksellers, price 2/6, or post free 
from D. Muir, 57, Dresden Road, London, N.19. 


ANTED to purchase, copies of the January 

issue of THE BooKMAN; must be in good 

condition. — Advise by post card to Box XXX, 
The Bookman Office. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 31 & 33, High Holborn, London 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in 
varied charm, lakes surrounded by wooded 
hills; walks through forests and over open 
heath ; delightful distant views. Anyone wish- 
ing for a restful holiday and comfort should 
write for terms to Miss ALLISON, Elm 
Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex. 


-—Learn to Write— 


and 
Earn while you Learn 


OVER. 1,000 publications require articles and short stories from outside 
4 _wrivers. Buslify by post to earn money by your pen in spare time. 
Fill in and post this advertisement and we will send you ‘How to 
Succeed as a Writer ’—free and post free. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93D), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
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Novel Notes 


ALL ONE PRICE: Some Novels 


“ Father.” By the Author of ‘“ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.”” 7s. 6d. net. (Macmiilan.) 

“The Limestone Tree.” By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 

“* Mr. Line.” By L. A. Pavey. 


7s. Od. net. 
Davies.) 


(Peter 


“Up to Mametz.”” By Llewelyn Wyn Griffith. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Faber & Faber.) 
“* Cinderella’s Daughter.” By John Erskine. 7s. 6d. 


net. (Putnams.) 


You may pay your money and take your choice of a 
remarkable diversity of fiction nowadays; even the most 
casually assembled bundle of novels will illustrate this 
diversity, a diversity not only of aim and achievement, 
but of matter and method; and the books here selected 
for notice could scarcely be more unlike each other in every 
particular. They have only two things in common—they 
are all well written, and they are all—I was going to say, 
they are all fiction, but that is not quite true; for Mr. 
Griffith’s ‘‘ Up to Mametz ”’ is yet another veracious account 
of actual War experience, written twelve years after- 
wards, emotion remembered in tranquillity and recorded 
with convincing sincerity—but how different in character 
are the other four books! In Mr. Hergesheimer’s there is 
almost too much matter; the material, the elaborate plot 


and the wealth of characters would have served for the - 


writing of a novel at least three times the length; while 
the Countess Russell has spun her faery web of enchant- 
ment from the slightest of gossamers, with as little plot as 
need be; and Mr. Pavey dispenses with plot altogether 
and indulges in little or no character drawing. As for Mr. 
Erskine’s ‘‘ Cinderella’s Daughter,’ it is a collection of 
short stories of a laboured and heavy-handed facetious- 
ness, written to a formula which, as Queen Victoria might 
have said with an absurd pomposity, does not happen to 
amuse us, but which others doubtless will consider a 
perfect scream. 

“‘ Father’ may be said to be written to a formula too, 
but it is the Countess Russell’s own formula, and what a 
delicious use she makes of it! As someone has said: 
“ It is a long worm that has no turning ’”’ ; and the Countess 
Russell’s formula might be called the formula of the turn- 
ing worms. She has the fiercest hatred of domestic 
tyranny and the keenest sympathy for the poor trampled 
ones; but her hatred is barbed with wit and her sympathy 
is spiced with humour, so that her account of the conflict, 
however agitating to the combatants, turns out to be the 
gayest of entertainments for the spectator; and his 
amusement is justified, because ‘‘ Elizabeth,’ being the very 
soul of poetic justice, does not give the battle to the strong, 
but allows the meek to come into its promised inheritance. 
In reading Mr. Erskine’s book, feeling glummer and 
glummer as I toiled through story after story that was 
so obviously intended to be funny, I began to doubt if I had 
a sense of humour; yet I got the keenest amusement from 
almost every page of ‘‘ Father’”’ and so began to recover 
my self-respect, when another doubt assailed me. Could 
it be that Mr. Erskine’s book failed to amuse me because 
I was unconsciously a protectionist in the matter of 
humour? Must a sense of humour always be nationalistic ? 
Can there never be a true international humour? But 
these questions are too profound for investigation in a 
short review. And after all other Americans have 
managed to make even me laugh. 

Mr. Pavey’s book is an interesting, and I think a success- 
ful experiment. His method bears some relation to that 
of the stream-of-consciousness school; but unlike most 
essays of the kind, it is not merely a private document 
only intelligible to its author. It might be called the day- 
dreams of a civil servant, though perhaps such a title would 
seem to indicate a tamer affair than it turns out to be. 


By Wilfrid Gibson 


In these days, when reticence is the sole taboo, the day- 
dreams of a civil servant, and of a civil servant moreover 
who served in France during the War, may betray quite 
unofficial secrets of human nature. As I have already 
hinted, Mr. Pavey is not concerned with story-telling 
or character drawing; his preoccupation is with the 
psychology of a type; and he has produced a sound and 
interesting study. 

‘““ The Limestone Tree ”’ is a saga-novel, at the same time 
a story of the founding and growth of a Kentucky family 
and a history of the civilising of an American state. 
Or should we consider it as a group of short stories con- 
nected with a common theme? The doubt would seem 
to indicate some defect, or at least lack of certainty in the 
conStruction of the book. As I have already said, it suffers 
from a plethora of material; and considered as a coherent 
story, its transitions are too abrupt at times; we are 
switched from one generation to another too peremptorily 
for our comfort; no sooner are we beginning to feel at 
home with one large family group than we suddenly find 
ourselves hustled with little introduction into another ; 
and this unceremonious method makes the tale seem rather 
disjointed. It would have been better if Mr. Hergesheimer 
had allowed himself a larger canvas. But the character- 
drawing is masterly and shows a profound insight; and 
the various incidents are related with the beauty of a 
perfect integrity. Mr. WHergesheimer, to use Arnold 
Bennett’s favourite and clinching formula of praise, can 
write, which is as much as to say he can see, feel and create, 
and give us the living word. His descriptions of the 
scenery of Kentucky make me regret even more poignantly 
that I was only able to survey the promised land across the 
brown, turbulent waters of the Ohio. And yet after read- 
ing “‘ The Limestone Tree”’ I feel that I know Kentucky 
with a profound intimacy that I should hardly have 
attained during a seven years’ sojourn within its borders. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PASTICHE 


“* Mock Turtle.” By Barnaby Brook. 7s.6d. (Humphrey 
Toulmin.) 


Mr. Barnaby Brook would not have called his new book 
“Mock Turtle,’ I suppose, had he intended the world to 
believe that it was genuine autobiography, and in any case 
his introduction would have given the show away. Other- 
wise both in manner and in matter the pastiche is so good 
that it might certainly have been the real thing. 

The book purports to be “‘ memories of a Victorian 
gentleman.”’ Touching lightly on his ancestry, his child- 
hood, his schooldays at Harrow and his life as an under- 
graduate, he soon reaches what is his—and Mr. Brook’s— 
real interest, politics. Here we meet all the past figures of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Lord Randolph Churchill, Balfour, Dilke, Chamber- 
lain and scores of others. There are pen pictures of them 
all, estimates of their characters and abilities, and apprecia- 
tions of their place in history and their contributions to 
the progress of civilisation. This is no parody; every 
figure is ‘‘ drawn from the life,’’ though in fact Mr. Brook 
is not old enough to have known more than a handful of 
those of whom he writes, and must have made their 
acquaintance entirely at second hand, 

I think Mr. Brook is to be congratulated very heartily 
on this eminently readable book. My own feeling towards 
it may perhaps be summed up by saying that I feel I must 
keep it and put it on the shelf which holds the genuine 
biographies of the same period. . 

R. S. FoRMAN. 
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The Bookman’s Table 


THE MILLS OF MAN. By 
(Herbert Joseph.) 

For those people who take a sentimental delight in a 
mill, be it a wind-mill or a water-mill, this book may be 
recommended. But from a serious student of the art of 
milling, as viewed from an archeological or sociological 
standpoint, we feel that the appreciation would not be so 
strong or so sincere, although there can be no doubt that 
he would applaud the author’s genuine interest in, and his 
anxiety to preserve, the ancient mills of this country from 
decay and desecration. 

The author describes many of the more famous water- 
mills and wind-mills and tide-mills of England, all of which 
he has visited himself. He relates legends and stories 
about these mills, and digresses frequently to other topics 
unrelated to them, yet 
to some minds not 
inappropriate, such as 
Smuggling and Wooden 
Walls. 


George Long. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
ANIMALS. By Frances 
Pitt. 15s. 

(Allen & Unwin.) 

Miss Pitt is one of the 
very small band of real 
interpreters of bird and 
animal life to-day. Be- 
haviour is really the key- 
note of this further 
volume (she has already 
published “ Animal 
Mind’”’) of studies in 
comparative psychology, 
in which she demon- 
strates that this 
aspect, so often 
neglected by the museum 
systemist, is as specific 
as shape and form and that temperament has definite 
survival value. Very fascinating indeed are these intimate 
glimpses of the reasoning powers of a large range of animals, 
birds and fish, which are the result of close personal observa- 
tion. Tragedy alternates with comedy and a sequence 
of wonderfully realistic pictures reveals many interesting 
traits not generally recognised; a horse’s craving for 
companionship, the fact that a peahen is utterly devoid of 
the homing instinct, that the pig has an enviable memory, 
they could be enumerated almost indefinitely. The curious 
lemmings too, both in their everyday habits as well as 
their mysterious migrations, come in for a good deal of 
attention. They also figure in several of the sixty-eight 
temarkable successful photographs by the author. 


WE INDIANS. By Big Chief White Horse Eagle. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

It is doubtful whether some of the events narrated by 
Big Chief White Horse Eagle ever happened, and it is 
certain that some of them did not happen in the way he 
Says they did. But substantially, if too great insistence 
is not placed on dates, places and names, his account of 
the history of the North American Indian during the last 
century is accurate. When he was a boy—if (again) 
we can accept his reckoning of his age at over a hundred 
years—the Indian roamed wild and free over the prairies. 
Now that he is an old man the Indian is deprived of the 
freedom of his natural life, the ‘vast herds of buffalo on 
which he lived have gone, and nothing remains to him but 
the contemplation of past glory. That is one of the gravest 
injustices of history, about which Big Chief White Horse 
Eagle, like every other Indian of the North-West, has every 
right to feel resentful. But it is not in the nature of the 


1os. 6d, 


An old Port Mill at Burton Dassett. 
From “ The Mills of Man,” by George Long (Herbert Joseph). 


Indian to complain, and in any case complaint, tragic 
though that thought may be, is now a century too late. 
Big Chief White Horse Eagle would have been better 
advised to give us more of his tales of primitive life, which, 
whether of his own recollection or not, have a genuinely 
primitive tone and make excellent reading. His one 
serious criticism of modern practice—that thousands of 
Indians were allowed to die of starvation on their reserva- 
tions in the winter of 1929—seems too fantastic to be 
true. But it should be recorded if only that it may be 
denied. 


RECOLLECTIONS : SIXTY YEARS AGO AND ONWARDS. 
By H. and J. and B.M. W. (Leeds: Wildblood & Ward.) 
Thoreau wished every writer would set down “a simple, 
sincere account of his 
own life.’”’ This is what 
three sisters, whose 
identities are concealed 
by initials, have done, 
and have given us an 
extremely interesting 
little book, presenting a 
faithful picture of 
Victorian times. 
“Though the incidents 
are slight, and may seem 
trivial and unimportant,” 
they say, ‘“‘they possess 
that interest, we hope, 
which always attaches to 
authentic happenings.” 
Readers whose memories 
go back half a century 
will enjoy the book 
because of its references 
to events connected with 
their youth; younger 
people will enjoy it 
because it gives a 
glimpse into a strange, half-forgotten world. It is written 
simply and with uncommon charm. 


LOCH-SIDE SKETCHES. By D. Graham Masterton. 6s. net. 
(Stockwell.) 

OLD GREENOCK CHARACTERS. (Second Series.) By John 
Donald. (Perth: Milne, Tannahill & Methven.) 


Though these two books cannot be described as having 
exclusively local interest, the appeal of both of them will 
be better felt and understood north of the Tweed than by 
the untravelled Sassenach. Especially is this so in the 
case of ‘‘ Lochside Sketches ’’—stories the characters in 
which display that reticence of speech which, to the accus- 
tomed and sympathetic mind, conveys depth of feeling 
and a delicate sensitiveness more fully and plainly than 
words could ever do. In his preface the author asks that 
the whole of these stories may be read before passing 
an opinion of them ; and this request should be complied 
with if the full sense of them is to be appreciated. 

‘Old Greenock Characters ’’’ are, each and all of them, 
as individual in their peculiarities as ‘‘ characters ’’ could 
be, even in the days when they lived and had their eccentric 
being. Days before even the beginnings of the modern 
standardisation of individuality had reached the remoter 
places of the British Isles. 

VISITORS AT THE FLOWER-PATCH. By Flora Klickmann. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

Another book in the true Flower-Patch tradition. For 
many readers the story will be quite incidental, joyous and 
entertaining though it is; the real attraction lies in the 
absolute riot of country lore, the colours, scents, sounds 
and even silences of that delightful garden on the heights 
above Tintern Abbey, an atmosphere of which Miss Klick- 
mann has such an enviable gift of conveying. 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN By 


A Study of English Prose: The May Talks 


The arrangement of talks for the summer months must 
be one of the most difficult problems which confront the 
authorities of the B.B.C. They provide a very awkward 
dilemma. If, on the assumption that many listeners 
are engaged in outdoor pursuits on fine summer evenings, 
the Talks Director presents a series of indifferent or second- 
rate talks, there will naturally be a howl of protest from 
those listeners who prefer to stay indoors with their wire- 
less sets. But if, on the other hand, the summer talks 
are kept up to the usual winter standard, then it is certainly 
a pity that “ stars ’’ should have to perform to audiences 
which are greatly reduced in size. Of the two alternatives 
the B.B.C. has wisely chosen the second, and I can only 
hope that, if it must rain in May and June, it will do so 
on those evenings when the talks are particularly fascinating, 
so that as many listeners as possible will be able to hear 
them. 


Sir Henry Newbolt 


It was really the series of talks by Sir Henry Newbolt 
which led me along this line of thought. Sir Henry is 
one of the “ stars’ whom the B.B.C. is presenting to us 
in May and June, and I suggest that the various dates of 
his talks should be marked down in engagement-books 
as ‘‘ stay-at-home "’ evenings. His subject is “‘ The Pro- 
gress of English Prose,’’ and his first two talks will be 
devoted to an introduction and a study of fourteenth arid 
fifteenth century writers (Mondays, May 18th and 25th: 
7.25 p.m.). Besides being a thorough master of his subject, 
Sir Henry is an interesting and lucid speaker, whose 
impromptu utterances have the same neatness and polish 
as his more carefully prepared addresses; and his short 
survey of English prose, which he will illustrate with 
suitable examples, is likely to appeal to everyone who 
cares for English literature. 


The Defoe Centenary 


The theory that Daniel Defoe is the father of English 
journalism was upheld by Mr. Francis Watson in the April 
number of THE Bookman; and since broadcasting (in 
so far as it deals with the spoken word) has a good deal 
in common with modern journalism, it is only right that 
the centenary of Defoe’s death should be marked by a 
broadcast tribute. Mr. Bonamy Dobree, whose literary 
criticism has been largely concerned with the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, should be able to give us a very 
satisfactory picture of Defoe’s life and works; and I 
look forward to hearing his three talks (Sundays, May 3rd, 
1oth and 17th: London and Midland Regional, 5 p.m.). 
I expect that some of those who only know Defoe through 
“Robinson Crusoe ’’’ and “ Moll Flanders ’’ will be sur- 
prised to learn of the vast extent of his other work. 


In the Footsteps of J. K. Jerome 


To turn from writers of the past to writers of the present, 
I imagine that the series of talks called ‘‘ Idle Thoughts ” 
will be one of the most amiable features of the summer 
programme. When the late Jerome K. Jerome indulged 
in similar comments he called his book ‘‘ Idle Thoughts of 
an Idle Fellow ’’; but as one of those who will contribute 
to the broadcast series is a member of the present Govern- 
ment, it would perhaps be hardly tactful to describe 
them as ‘“‘ Idle Thoughts of Idle Fellows.’’ Some of the 
contributors, such as Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, are comparatively well known to listeners, but 
others, such as Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Denis Mackail, 
have an air of greater novelty, as far as the microphone 
is concerned. I am particularly anxious to hear Mr. 
Mackail, for if he can talk with the same genial airiness 
which distinguishes his novels, he should be a real asset 
to broadcasting. The whole series, which will continue 


J. D. Crawshaw 


in June and July, should be most entertaining (Thursdays, 
May 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th: 9.20 p.m.). 


The History of the Bible 


Although sermons are naturally included in the religious 
services which are broadcast on Sunday evenings, the 
B.B.C. programmes do not often contain ordinary talks 
of definitely religious interest. This month, however, 
we are to hear the first talks in a series on ‘‘ The History 
of the Bible,’’ which is to be given by the Rev. C. H. Dodd, 
Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis at 
Manchester University. The series will deal with the 
question of who the books of the Bible came to be written, 
and how they came to form a Canon ; and as the average 
listener is likely to be rather hazy on these questions, the 
talks should be of great value. The first two are entitled 
“The Canon of Scripture ’’ and ‘“‘ The Law and the His- 
torical Books ’’ (Sundays, May 24th and 31st: London 
and Midland Regional, 5 p.m.). 


Conclusions and Continuations 


Three series of talks, to which I referred last month, will 
be concluded in May. Mr. D. R. Hardman, having followed 
the full torrent of the early and greater Forsyte novels, 
will turn to the sandy deltas of ‘‘ The Silver Spoon ’’ and 
“Swan Song for his final talks on ‘‘ Galsworthy’s For- 
sytes ’’ (Mondays, May 4th and 11th: 7.25 p.m.) ; Major 
Francis Yeats-Brown, the author of ‘‘ Bengal Lancer,”’ 
will finish his series on ‘‘ Gods, Saints and Heroes of Hin- 
dustan ’’ (Wednesdays, May 6th and 13th: 7.25 p.m.) ; 
and Professor William MacDougall, the distinguished 
psychologist, will conclude his study of men and nations, 
called ‘‘ Love and Hate’”’ (Tuesdays, May 5th and 12th: 
Daventry only, 8 p.m.). 

The series of holiday dialogues is being continued (Satur- 
days, May 2nd, 9th, 16th and 23rd: 9.20 p.m.), and they 
certainly should not be missed by anyone who is thinking 
of spending his holidays in the British Islés. For my own 
part, I am getting ready to cheer Mr. Hugh Walpole on 
May 23rd, when he champions the English Lakes against 
Mr. H. J. Massingham’s praise of Shakespeare’s Country. 

In addition, there are the usual reviews of new books 
on Monday evenings, and of new novels on alternate 
Thursdays; and it should be noted that Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett’s talks on ‘‘ The Way of the World,’’ which used 
to be given on Thursday evenings at 9.20, have now been 
transferred to Friday at the same hour. 


(The talks mentioned above are in the National 
Programme unless otherwise stated.) 


BREVITIES 


“The Diary of Peter Bussell (1806-1814).”’ Edited 
by his great-grandson, and now first published. With 
illustrations from original drawings by the author. 
10s. 6d. (Davies.) 

These pages recount the tribulations of a British prisoner 
of war who was captured by a French privateer four months 
after the Battle of Trafalgar and not released till after 
that of Waterloo. A literary curiosity of some historical 
importance. 


“ The Scientific Detective and the Expert Witness.” By 
C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 3s. 6d. (Heffer.) 

A second and enlarged edition of this fascinating book, 
originally entitled ‘‘ The Expert Witness,’’ is welcome. 
Not only does it deal in a popular measure with the legal 
presentation of scientific evidence in criminal cases, but 
it explains how scientific detection affects both art and 
the interpretation of historical events. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


LITERARY SNAPSHOTS: By Alfred Dunning’ 


With the holiday season near at hand, offering new 
surroundings and experiences, it will be worth our while 
this month to discuss briefly the recording of impressions, 
glimpses and descriptions of places and people. 

As in the case of other forms of writing, literary snap- 
shots must be worked out before they are committed to 
paper or, to put it perhaps more happily, they must be 
developed before they are printed. The hazy, lazy after- 
noons of the ideal holiday offer excellent chances for doing 
this preparatory work—provided you do not fall asleep 
in the midst of it !—and your letters home (with a request 
that they be kept, in view of possible publication) may well 
contain the final results of your musings. 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing to bear in mind in 
the writing of holiday impressions is that, wherever you go, 
you are to all intents and purposes the pioneer explorer 
of that place. No two people see or experience a thing 
in quite the same way, and if what you see and experience 
is vivid enough, and set down in a manner that does justice 
to the vividness, it will be interesting because it will be new. 

In addition to this fact, it is well to remember that ‘‘ the 
eye of the beholder ’’—your eye—is not like the lens of a 
camera. It can and should select what it will notice and 
what it will be blind to. Without becoming too engrossed, 
you should concentrate on some particular aspect of the 
thing or place you see and not try to make a catalogue, 
which can only prove dull, undistinguished reading, of all 
you find within your angle of vision. Incidentally let me 
add that the writer does not limit himself for impressions 
to the sense of seeing. Hearing, smelling, tasting, touch- 
ing and that other sense of “‘ sensing ”’ all contribute in 
varying degrees to the store of matter he collects. 

But although you will, if you are wise, concentrate 
in one essay on, say, the sounds of a place, in another on 
its colours, and in a third perhaps on its air of peace, its 
architecture or the bad manners of its inhabitants, yet 
you will not exclude mention of everything which does 
not bear directly on this particular aspect. Otherwise your 
work will lose much of that ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ which gives 
it reality and robs it of the academic air. Thus if you 
are describing the tumult of Ludgate Circus, do not hesitate 
to include St. Paul’s, not however for the beauty of its 
architecture but, on this occasion, for its ‘‘ cathedral 
stillness ’’ which will by contrast emphasise the main 
feature of your account. 

To try and give an equal share of attention to many 
aspects of a scene, in the course of one article, will probably 
result in the production of a miniature guide-book, literally 
correct but useless as a means of providing pleasurable 
reading. On the other hand, the particular “line” to 
emphasise in any description other than the guide-book 
variety, depends entirely on one’s own outlook and interests. 
Mr. H. V. Morton for instance often looks through historical 
spectacles, while the late W. H. Hudson, in his ‘‘ Afoot in 
England,’’ became more interested, on his first visit to 
Stonehenge, in the sparrows he found there ! 

Whatever “ line ’’ you take however should have descrip- 
tion in keeping with it. Thus if the impression on which 
you wish to concentrate is one of breadth and stillness, 
such as you might gain by a moorland holiday, then your 
description will be in the main directed to those aspects of 
the moors which illustrate breadth and quiet. No need 
here to talk of “ purple heather ’’ or to seek variations 
of this lifeless phrase. You will aim rather at describing 
the distant bleating of sheep, the cackle of grouse, a far-off 
shot from a solitary gamekeeper or the thunderous drone 
of a bee passing your ear. 

Notice also that the attempt to give an impression of 
vastness, whether of area, height, sound or anything else, 
is helped by the introduction of little things—the bee on 
the moor or the gull by the side of the cliff. Conversely, the 
vastness of Nature may often be introduced to heighten 


efforts which aim at showing the beauty and wonder of a 
single flower or hedgerow. 

To end this brief survey let me suggest that, fairly 
frequently, you endow objects being described with human 
powers. Let them act or appear to act as we do. As an 
example, Mr. Wells in a passage describing how he sails 
past Southend, tells us that the pier first pointed finger- 
like at his ship, and then turned its aim up the Thames to 
London. Such personifications always tend to vivid writ- 
ing, whether it is by Mr. Wells or by Wordsworth with his 
daffodils ‘‘ fluttering and dancing in the breeze,” or by many 
other writers of equal merit, It is a method well worth 
remembering when sentences and impressions are sketched 
into your holiday notebook. 


Books for Reading in connection with this Article 
“ Afoot in England,” by W. H. Hudson. 
“In Praise of England,” by H. J. Massingham. 
“The Path to Rome,” by Hilaire Belloc. 
“ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes,”’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
““Memoir’”’ from Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems. 
(This gives some of his letters of travel.) 
Competition 
A book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen 
by the recipient, will be given for the best description 
in not more than 250 words of a person or place. Com- 
petitors must be not less than 16 and not more than 18 
years of age and, if at school, should give the name and 
address of the school as well as their own name, address 
and age. Entries must reach the Bookman Office not 
later than June 1st and should be addressed : 
DESCRIPTION, 
Bookman,” St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Result of March Competition 


The Prize for the best fable is awarded to Catherine 
Drywood, 68, Wellclose Grove, Leeds, for the following : 

A certain man sought the most beautiful rose on his 
tree for his only child. And coming to the first flower, 
he looked at it and said, ‘‘ This rose hath but a poor scent, 
and though its rich crimson colour is fair to the eye, yet 
I will not have it.’”’ Then he came to another flower and 
said, ‘‘ This flower hath lost one of its green leaves, and 
therefore its delicate perfume is of no value to me; I 
will not have it.”” And looking at a third, he saw that 
one of its outer cream-coloured petals had fallen, and he 
spoke in like manner. And it chanced that a stranger 
passing that way said to him, ‘‘ What a marvellous fragrance 
cometh from that tree! Thou art a fortunate man to 
possess such beauty!’ But he answering, said, ‘ The 
perfume is of no account to me in that this rose hath 
lost one of its petals.” But the stranger said, “ Those 
petals are as smooth as ivory, and their colour as soft as 
the evening clouds,” and plucking the rose he placed 
it against its own leaves so that they covered the space 
where the petal had been. ‘‘ Look upon it,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘ and justly praise a thing of beauty.” 

Watch therefore for the good things, that goodness 
may come out to meet you. 


She is a pupil of Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds, 
from which the editor received a bundle of entries. 
The general standard was high, and special certificates 
have been sent to Frances Burns, Eileen McChesney, 
Agatha Waterhouse, Kathleen Donoghue, Maureen 
MacDermott, Peggy Maguire, Joan O'Connor, Honor 
Gibbons, all pupils of the school. This is an example 
which might well be followed by other schools. Highly 
commended also are the entries of W. P. Grieve (Monk- 
seaton), D. M. Thomas (Swansea), R. M. Shallard 
(Hendon) and José Cozens (Halstead). 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR MAY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than June oth, and addressed to: 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH 
ARE : 


I.—OneE GuINeEA for the best ‘Song of June”’ of 
not more than sixteen lines. Any competitor 
using the following words will immediately 
be disqualified: Moon, rose, night, heart, 
love, sweet, scented, leafy, nightingale, song. 


II.—Ha.tF A Guinea for the best list of the twelve 
poets, whose first published work appeared 
between 1920 and 1930, most worthy of inclu- 
sion in an anthology of modern English poetry. 


III.—HAatF Aa Guinea for the best reply, not more than 
250 words in length, to the article, ““ Do Lamb’s 
Tales need Rewriting? ”’ in this issue. 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry of the twentieth century applic- 
able to any book advertised in this number. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of March Entries 


I.—OneE GuINEA for the best sonnet entitled ‘‘ To 
John Donne” is awarded to Mary Hacker, 
20, Woodland Road, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
for the following : 


TO JOHN DONNE 


The poet makes atonement for the sin 
Of all material men. What they forget 
He must remember, and his face is set 
Towards their limit, where his life begins. 
He feeds their lack of beauty on his pain. 
Making parade of sorrow, and for their sakes 
A thousand secret singing chords he wakes, 
That finding voice, will not fall mute again. 


And he must reach, with one frail shimmering verse, 
The indifferent edges of the universe, 

For all undreaming men the grain of leaven, 
Bid them remember death, and so he dies 
A score of agonies before their eyes, 

And by his sins repulses them to Heaven. 


We highly commend the entries of R. Scott Frayn 
(Cricklewood), D. A. N. Tod (Dursley), E. Lewis (Mans- 
field), A. M. Waters (Chepstow), C. Horner March 
(Barnet), Alice E. Collinge (Bolton), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Emily Davis (Dublin) and A. Clark 
(Edinburgh), in reply to whose query, I Suggest that 

“meet ’’ must be a misprint for “ melt.’’ I can find 
no suggestion that “meet” is even an alternative, 
either in Professor Grierson’s edition, where all variants 
are noted, or in the now definitive ‘‘ Nonesuch ”’ edition. 
Nor can [ see how, in the context, ‘‘ meet ” would make 
sense. 


II.—Hatr a Gurnea for the best criticism of “ The 
Waste Land” is awarded to John Purdie, 
25, Dalmary Drive, Paisley, for the following : 


There is a perennial fascination in this poem. One 
returns again and again to it and always with fresh dis- 
coveries. There is no lack of strikingly beautiful and 
haunting single lines, yet in many respects the poem 
remains baffling and enigmatical, tantalising and disturbing 
to one’s powers of poetical penetration. This feeling of 
defeated desire is somewhat moderated when we remember 
that nearly every modern critic of repute has been led to 
write an essay explanatory of the poem with an amazing 
variety of interpretation. All are agreed that the poem 
is an expert’s diagnosis of the disorders that have made the 
modern world ‘“‘ The Waste Land.”’ Is it not possible 
that Mr. Eliot may have suffered from an obsession that 
has biased his vision of realities ? He writes under the 
domination of a Poetic Theory which may be described 

s “‘ Depersonalisation,”’ and his desire to keep his poem 
within the limits of this theory may have caused him to 
omit many of the connecting links of feeling and emotion 
that might have simplified the poem, or at least rendered 
it more acceptable to the ordinary reader to whom recondite 
allusions, subtle fusion of disparate images, the ‘‘ pepper- 
ing ’’ of the poem with quotations acknowledged and other- 
wise, and a curious and studied meagreness of punctuation 
marks are bewildering enough without the missing links 
that would have made the structure of the work more 
understandable without interfering with its beauty or 
stability. The seven pages of Explanatory Notes are not 
very illuminating. 

Mr. Eliot may have been on the Mount of Transfiguration 
with inspired raptures to build Tabernacles, for it was good 
to be there. But a reaction may have followed, when, 
like the disciples, he descended to see the suffering and 
confusion of the world—the waste land of daily experience 
which with a cynic’s disappointment and bitterness of 
soul, he may have intentionally and sincerely exaggerated. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
the poems of John Donne applicable to any 
book advertised in the March BOooKMAN, is 
awarded to M. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell, 
for the following : 


WOMAN PROOF. By Louis VINCENT. 
(Hutchinson.) 


‘ I lie, 
} should not then thus feel this misery.” 
(To Mr. CHRISTOPHER BROOKE, The Calm.) 


We also select for printing : 


CHORUS TO ADVENTURERS. By R. Pocock. 
(John Lane.) 


“Stranger than seven antiquaries’ studies ; 
Than Afric’s monsters; Guiana’s rarities ; 
Stranger than strangers. .. .” 


Character of a Bore.’’) 
and 
THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED FACE. 
By G. Davison. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
“A monster or at best fantastical.” 
(VERSE LetTERs, To the Countess of Salisbury.) 


IV.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Mrs. May Belben, Forest Hill thei 
Wimborne. 


CROSSWORD V 


The Prize is awarded to John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield 
Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for his solution: ““. . By 
these shalt know Part of our. . . sage.’ (" The 
Storm ”’ Verse Letter: To Mr. Christopher Brooke) 
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CROSSWORD No. 7 


Solution to Crossword V 
DIEIAI Slo] 
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By ProcrustEs ”’ 


A Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue to t down, 


CLuEs Down : 


2. 


PY 


The epilogue to ‘‘ As You Like It’”’ provides an instance of 
the fact that she was unknown on the Elizabethan stage. 

Marlowe wrote of her. 

Ben Jonson's epitaph. 

Spenser translated Du Bellay’s sonnets about this. 

“What ... have ye known, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? ’’—(Keats.) 

Jumble 25 down. 

Discourteous term for 10 across. 

Mode of addressing Simon Eyre’s wife. 

“...me,... thee’’: a proverb which means “‘ one good 
turn deserves another,’’ and occurs in ‘‘ The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday ’’ and Heywood’s ‘‘ Poems on Proverbs.” 

Regarding. 

“He as a Knight might justly be admitted ’’—in spite of 
his confusion. 

As freely conjugated by the ‘‘ Mermaid’s ’’ patrons as bibo. 

Diphthong. 


“A noble shalt thou have, and present . . .” (Reverse). 
Reverse: ‘‘ God is not only said to be 
An .. . but Numbers). 


Reverse the initials of the dramatist who gave Shakespeare 
the plot of ‘‘ As You Like It.”’ 
Give it a head to find an Eastcheap tavern. 
“ Decrepit age and hoary silver haires 
Still craveth helpe of lustie youthfull . . .’".—(GascoIGneE.) 
Murdered by Macbeth, sung by “ divinest Sidney.” 
Chapman's greatest work. 
Author of The Spanish Tragedy.” 
“For were it not by modest art 
Kept from the sight of skies, 
It would strike . . . the sun itself, 
And daze the gazer’s eyes.’’—(HEYwoop.) 
Reverse: ‘‘ Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, thy .. ., 
Honouring thee, on my knee, 
Offer my lyrick.”’ 
Verb. 
“What, all my pretty chickens and their . 
At one fell swoop ?”’ 


. .Character in Ford’s ‘‘ Lover’s Melancholy.” 


Half the sign of 5. 
name was. 
Queene.’’) 
“‘ The palm and may make country houses . . .’,—(NASHE.) 
Actor, scholar, friend of Ben Jonson, ‘‘ loved son’’ of Chap- 
man, author of ‘‘ A Woman is a Weathercock ”’ (initials). 
Small and unmermaidenly draughts. 
“your fell duchess, 
With shovel, like a Fury, voided out 
The earth, and scattered . . ..-—(WEBSTER.) 
“This royal throne of Kings, this scepter’d . . .” 
Initials of the author of ‘‘ Hesperides.”’ 
His throne is in 5 down. 
Reverse the action of one seeking breath or love. 


mother of debate.’’—(‘‘ Faerie 


23. 
The Devil was one to Ben Jonson. 
Verb. 


CLuEs AcROss: 


Ben Jonson stayed here with his friend ‘‘ W. D., when he 
cam to Scotland upon foot, 1619.” 

Turn upside down that which was raised at.the ‘‘ Mermaid.” 

I shall be in Rome. 

An Old Way to Pay New Debts. 

Character in King Lear.” 

The Elizabethan medium of expression, 

Herrick calls the primrose ‘‘ This sweet Infanta of 

Arabic article that makes a modern scientist into one of 
whom Ben Jonson wrote. 

King-Emperor. 

A source of gold. 

Reverse 538. 

“If You Know Not ..., You Know Not Any Body.” 

“‘ But let her prayses yet be low and meane, 

Fit for the handmayd of the . . . Queene.” 

May indicate the villain. 

Form of literature popularised in Elizabethan England 
by Florio’s translation of Montaigne. 

“His eyes like glow-worms shine when he doth fret, 
His . . . digs sepulchres where’er he goes.’”’—(*‘ Venus 

and Adov.is.’’) 
Curtail ‘‘ He that hath seene a great . . . drie and dead.” 


—(SPENSER.) 
Author of ‘‘ David and Bethsabe’”’ and ‘‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale.”’ 


‘Like a rat without a tail 
Affirmative. 
“Then you are an otter, and a shad, a whit, avery . . .”"— 
The Alchemist.’’) 
Unpleasant on cheques. 
‘Look, Madam, what a troop of .. . men 
Make toward us.”’ But Webster’s Duchess welcomed 
them. 
21. 
Ben Jonson brought them back from the Netherlands. 
Of tobacco: “ Said ’twas a... plant, a profane weed, 
And a most sinful smoke.’’—(CHAPMAN.) 
Hamlet cursed it. 
She who “ died young ’”’ had this for her title. 
17. 


15. 
Keeled by greasy Joan. 
Curtail 24 down. 
Exclamation of incitement to a charge, used by Lear and 
Hippolito in Middleton’s “ Blurt.” 
Reverse ‘‘ the drawer at the Swanne-tavern by Charing 
Crosse, who drew him (Ben) good Canarie.” F 
Though he avoided his contemporaries at the ‘“‘ Mermaid,”’ 
this poet would meet many chez the Duchess of 
Bedford. 
A scene in Beaumont “ Faithful 
Shepherdess.” 
Compass-point. 
“Or ..., or bean, or wort, or beet, 
Whatever comes, content makes sweet.’’—(HERRICK.) 
19. 
Drayton wrote of him: 
“thou hadst as smooth a comick vein, 
Fitting the sock, and in thy natural brain 
As strong conception and as clear a rage 
As anyone that traffick’d with the stage.” 


Filetcher’s 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from March 12th to April 12th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. This list has been curtailed owing to pressure on space.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Lockhart’s Literary Criticism. M. Clive Hildyard. 6s. 

OxrorpD UNIVERSITY Press.—The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. X. F.S. Boas. tos. 6d. 

Ceci, PALMER.—Mary Webb. Hilda Addison. 5s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


Puitip ALLAN.—Imagine a Man In a Box. H. Russell 
Wakefield.—Song of the Wheatfields. Ferenc Mora. 
—The Steep Steps. Kenneth Ingram. 

ARROWSMITH.—Late of London Wall. Bruce Norman.— 
The Jungle Crime. Luke Allan. 

Bae & DANIELSSON.—Miss Lydd. M. L. Tyler. 

Briackwoop.—Kinlock-Moidart’s Dirk. The Hon. Lord 
Sands. 

THORNTON ButTTERWORTH.—Unknown Lands. 
Blasco Ibafiez—The Hunterstone Outrage. 
Truss. 

HEATH CRANTON.—To-morrow Fair. Viola Larkins. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—The Sound of the Fury. William 
Faulkner. 

Cotiins.—Escapade. Arthur Mills—-Mystery in the 
Channel. F. Wills Crofts—Death of an _ Editor. 
Vernon Loder.—The Choice. Philip Macdonald.— 
Neeka of the North. Nell Shipman.—Property of a 


Vicente 
Seldon 


Gentleman. Lady Troubridge. 
ConsTABLE.—The Fleet Hall Inperitance. Richard 
Keverne. 


DaniEL.—Cups of Fate. Elizabeth M. Weale. 

Dent.—Dear Lovers. John C. Moore. 

FaBer & FABER.—The Free Trapper. 
man. 

Foyire.—Arfon. Rhys Davies. 12s. 6d. 

Joun HAmILton.—Sergeant Lancey Reports. L. Patrick 
Greene. 

Harrap.—Short Stories. Bill Adams. 2s. 
Stories. Algernon Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—The Limestone Tree. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
The Shiny Night. Beatrice Tunstall.—Olives are 
Scarce. Edward Yates.—Men and Wives. I. Compton 
Burnett.—The Concave Mirror. W. B. Maxwell.— 
Winter Comedy. Sylvia Thompson.—The Mystery of 
Hunting’s End. M. G. Eberhart. 

HoppER & STtouGHTON.—Death on Tiptoe. R.C. Ashby. 
2s. 6d.—Yesterday’s Love. Mrs. Victor Rickard.—No 
Sign-Post, Anywhere. Elizabeth Hughson.—Roads 
of Peace. Ganpat.—Out of the Dark. Seamark. 

Cosmo Hamilton.—Wolf-Net. 
Winifred Graham.—-Murder of a Lady. Anthony 
Wynne.—Where No Wind Comes. Simon Dare.— 
Gideon’s Lady. G. Kent Oliver—The Man With 
the Black Patch. F. E. Verney.—The Horror of the 
Juvenal Manse. Kenneth Perkins.—The King of 
Diamonds. John Jay Chichester—Jim-Grim. Talbot 
Mundy.—The Eye of Isis. Margaret Peterson.—The 
Devil’s Triangle. Andrew Soutar.—Idol Worship. 
E. W. Savi. 

JaRROLDS.—The Gates are Mine. Margaret M. Brash. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Lilac Maid. A. A. Thomson.— 
Beyond the Hill. A. C. G. Hastings.—Big Money. 
P. G. Wodehouse.—The Roses of Crein. Beryl 
Symons.—The Black Asp. J. Lindsay Hamilton.—A 
Lonesome Road. Frances Mocatta. 

HERBERT JOSEPH.—New Dimensions. Beatrix de Candolle. 

Joun Lane.—The Brink. Arthur J. Rees.—The Man in 
the Mirror. William Garnett. 


Frank B. Linder- 


6d.—Short 


Joun Lonc.—Pole Star. Elizabeth Lawrence.—The 
Magnificent Sin. André Tellier. 

MACMILLAN.—Father. By the author of “‘ Elizabeth and 
Her Garden.” 

ELKIN MaTtHEws & Marrot.—Beauty and the Beasts, 
Charles Woodington. 
METHUEN.—Give All to Love. 

Watch. A. D. Divine. 

Joun Murray.—Gauntlet. Lord Gorell. 

CreciL PALMER.—Paul Garroway Priest. Sean M‘Guire. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The Cage. Gladys F. Sharp. 

Eric PARTRIDGE.—The Ninth Immortal. Hadland Davis. 
—Thunderclap. John Brophy. 6s. 

STANLEY PavuL_.—Great Oaks. Ben Ames Williams.— 
The Lustre Jug. Frank Hird.—Hilltop House. Alice 
Ross Colver.—Star of Evil. L. Noel.—Eagle’s Crag. 
Ethel Holdsworth. 

SECKER.—Marriage and Money. Barbara Blackburn.— 
The Visitant. Ludwig Tiigel. 

SELwyn & Btiount.—The Affair of the Gallows Tree. 
Stephen Chalmers. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Avenging Parrot. 

STOCKWELL.—Lochside Sketches. 


Austin Philips.—Graveyard 


Anne Austin. 
D. Graham Masterton, 


6s.—Through a Glass Darkly. Charles Seaforth 
Wallbridge. 

Warp, Locx.—Mr. Cardonnel. H. C. Bailey —The Tiger 
Shake. Harry Stephen Keeler. 


Wricut & Brown.—Roaring Guns. Charles H. Snow.— 
Black Prince Peter. A. G. Hales. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


JonaTHAN Capre.—England’s Crisis. André Siegfried. 
Ios. 6d. 

Hurst & BLackEtt.—Jew Siiss Oppenheimer. Dr. Curt 
Elwenspoek. tos. 6d. 

Martin Hopxkinson.—The Hard Road. Charitas Bischoff. 
tos. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Puitip ALLAN.—Endurance. Commander Frank Worsley. 
21s.—The People of the Leaves. Vivian Meik. 


12s. 6d.—Colonel Hawker’s Shooting Diaries. Edited 
by Eric Parker. 2Is. 

BRENTANO.—Washington Pre-eminent. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett. $4. 

HeatH Cranton.—Bark House Days. Mary E. Fullerton. 
6s. 

Dent.—London At Home. M. V. Hughes. 6s.—Private 
Sea Journals. 1778-1782. Kept by Admiral Sir 


Thomas Pasley. 16s. 
Harrap.—lIn the Days of the Giants. 


W. J. Doherty. 
tos. 6d.—Henry Bournes Higgins. 


Nettie Palmer. 


6d. 

Hutcuinson.—The Tragic Queen. Andrew  Dakers. 
12s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Through War to Revolution. Arno Dosch- 
Fleurot. tos. 6d. 


METHUEN.—Rambles in Dorset. J. H. Wade. 

Joun Murray.—From My Private Diary. 
of Pless. 21s. 

Grant RICHARDS.—My Memories. 

SHELDON PREss.—Hike and Hero. 


7s. 6d. 
Daisy, Princess 


John de Villiers. 6s. 
G. F. Morton. .5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Puitie ALLAN.—The Diplomatist. JulesCambon. 7s. 6d. 
—Rooms of Mystery. Elliott O’Donnell. 8s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—The Stars in Their 
Courses. Sir James Jeans. 5s. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


April 8th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, Hon. Principal of the British College of Psychic Science, 
addressed the Circle on ‘‘ Psvchical Research and Modern Thought.’’ As had been anticipated, there 
was a very large attendance. Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, who presided, reminded us that the eighty-third 
anniversary of Psychic Research has just been celebrated. The lecturer, whose personality and charm 
of delivery held the audience captivated till an unusually late hour, treated her subject with an exhaustive 
thoroughness which revealed not only the immense scope of her study of psychic science, but also a very 
complete absorption in the subject which seemed to place her convictions and assertions above criticism, 
or disbelief, by even the most sceptical. Mrs. de Crespigny began by saying that she believes before long 
science and religion are going hand in hand, instead of being in opposite camps as they have been, and 
that the link between the two will be psychic research. But, she said, when we speak of psychic research, 
including Spiritualism—the two must go together—we do not mean meeting ghosts on the stairs, and so 
{ forth. It is a very much deeper study than that represents. It is the most baffling study in the world. 
The lecturer went on to show how modern thought is helping psychical research, and how those who are 
interested in psychical research are helping modern thought. ‘‘ The trend of modern thought to-day has 
curiously, and unconsciously to themselves, led the scientists from the contemplation of dense matter 
to the ether—that is where they have found themselves.’”’ The fundamental beginning of matter was 
nothing but the effect of energy on ether, and nobody knows what energy is. We can call it, if we choose, 
the Divine Will, but it is an unknown quantity to Man. All modern scientists are agreed that there must 
be an Intelligence of some kind behind this universe of ours. Mrs. de Crespigny passed on to speak of 
survival, ectoplasm, spiritual laws, and the “ tuning in” of the nervous system. The lecture was followed 
by one of the best discussions of the season. Those who took part included Dr. Kimmins, Miss Alice White, 
Mr. Wildey Knights, Miss Kathleen Rogers, Mr. Peck, Miss Clara Grant, Miss M. V. Gregory; Mr. G. B. 
Burgin moved a vote of thanks to the distinguished lecturer. Mrs. de Crespigny patiently and adequately 
replied to all the questions and comments. Answering an inquiry with regard to communicating with 
those who have passed over, she said emphatically: ‘“‘ As far as I know that I am speaking to you now, 
I know that I have spoken to my friends on the other side.” 


Programme 


April 22nd.—Mr. W. Francis Aitken: ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.’ Chairman: Mr. Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor. (Report next, month.) 


May 2nd.—Visit to Foyle’s Bookshop, Charing Cross Road. By invitation. 


May 30th.—Arrangements have been made by Mr. E. G. Crowsley to visit the charming village of 
Downe in Kent, where Charles Darwin lived for forty years, and died in 1882. His residence, “‘ Down 
House ’’—in which he wrote “ The Origin of Species ’’ and many other works—has been furnished as nearly 
as possible as in the days of Darwin. There one may see many relics and MSS. of this great thinker and 
evolutionist of the nineteenth century. The visit, this year, is particularly apt, as it is just one hundred 
years since Charles Darwin experienced the most important event in his life that determined his whole 
career. In 1831 Darwin became the naturalist on the Beagle which travelled about the Pacific for five 
years—a cruise that is immortalised in “‘ The Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle.” As the railway facilities are 
not very satisfactory the journey from London (Charing Cross) will be made by motor coach, which should 
add to the delight of the excursion. Total cost, including tea, 5s. 6d. Party limited to thirty-one. 

E. G. C. 


: FULL SUMMER PROGRAMME READY SHORTLY 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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A MEMORABLE NOVEL BY PADDY SYLVANUS, NOT OF ONE PLOT 
BUT OF THE MANY STRANGE BUT TRUE PLOTS THAT MAKE 
UP THE LIVES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


CODS 


7TiI6 NET HODDER & STOUGHTON 


A “TRUTH ABOUT INDIA” NOVEL BY GANPAT 


ROADS 


7/6 NET HODDER & STOUGHTON 


A COMEDY OF HIGH SPIRITS BY ADAM HUGHES 


7iI6 NET HODDER & STOUGHTON 


AN IDYLL WITH A “WRONG” ENDING 
BY ELIZABETH HUGHSON 


7/6 NET HODDER & STOUGHTON 


“HERE IS A PAGEANT SWEEPING OUT OF RUSSIA, SET TO THE 
MUSIC OF STRAVINSKY, WITH A TOUCH OF HANS ANDERSEN, 
RIP VAN WINKLE, AND SOMETHING THAT IS UNIQUELY DONALD 
CORLEY.’’—CECIL ROBERTS IN THE SPHERE 


7/6 NET HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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